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many animals that seem as well fitted as our domestic 
breeds to come,into social relations with us. It is also 
difficult to make friends of some animals like the llama, 
the camel, and the yak, who submit to control but resent 
familiarity. The animals that are tractable and that 
live in close relations with human beings seem to share 
their intelligence. Many of the experiments made to 
discover what degree of intelligence may be attributed 
to dogs and cats would be more successful if they were 
preceded by close and intimate friendship. Some day 
naturalists will combine the methods of Lubbock and 
Burbank and breed for intelligence in animals,’ and 
throw new light on the doctrine of evolution. 
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Aut, religious rites, ceremonies, and so-called duties 
which begin and end in themselves are artificial, spirit- 
ually without life, and in the end obstructive and in- 
jurious. All services of worship and all symbolism of 
whatever kind should have for its object and end 
something beyond itself. It should point the way to 
a duty to be done or a spiritual privilege to be enjoyed, 
and advance the worshippers somewhat on the way of 
attainment. Every observance that leaves those who 
take part in it with the feeling that their duty has been 
done is a counterfeit of religion. Every service of wor- 
ship should leave one, as a distinguished person has 
said, saying to himself, “I will be a better man,” or it 
should leave with the worshippers the feeling that, when 
to-morrow comes, they will be stronger and wiser to do 
and to bear whatever the day brings. 
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A FRIEND who is interested in the marriage of a 
Catholic gentleman and a Protestant lady sends us the 
following from a Catholic paper which comments as 
follows on the ‘‘desecration’’ of marriage: ‘‘Priests keep 
an eye on these renegades and they can tell what be- 
comes of them. ‘They always end in the divorce court, 
where suicide does not make such recourse unnecessary. 
One good thing about them is, they are seldom fruit- 
ful. God strikes with sterility the accursed tree. The 
young couple go out upon the world, she a siren who 
has lured her husband upon the rocks of excommuni- 
cation; he a man marked like Cain with the brand 
of his Church’s anathema; both disappearing under a 
gathering cloud of a world’s contempt, and facing a 
dark night of despair, with no star of hope to light their 
path, vouchsafed a sight of their own damnation only 
when the lightnings of God’s anger ever and anon flash 


athwart their way.’’ 
rd 


THERE are two kinds of bad men of whom the record 
may be traced in the history of all nations since historic 
time began. There are the men who, for their own ad- 
vantage, deceive the people, who lie, steal, cheat, and in 
many ways, open and underhanded, corrupt men and 
women, make life unsafe or degrading for children, and 
in many ways with which the world is familiar strive, 
at the expense of the multitude, to gain for themselves 
power, glory, and pleasure. The other class, whose 
influence is persistently bad, is made up of those who 
for their own gain, for notoriety, for social advancement, 
and the applause of men, carry on a process of what they 
call “exposure of the ev il of the world.” They denounce 
sinners, that-in their downfall they may be exalted. By 
their ‘‘fearless’’ assault upon those who are purveyors of 
sensual pleasures which debase society they advertise 
seductive evils and contaminate the social atmosphere 
in which they move. ‘The true prophet clears the air 
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and leaves no doubt as to the purity of his intention, but 
the false prophets who have always abounded have 
made vice attractive and virtue ridiculous. 


Religious, although not Orthodox. 


Recently we turned our thoughts toward the difficulties 
of being strictly orthodox in doctrine and religious in 
spirit. This week we are inclined to speak on the in- 
vitations, temptations, incitements, and provocations 
to being religious, although outside of the pale of what 
is called orthodoxy. When one opens his mind and 
sees things as they-are, one of the most puzzling things 
at the beginning is the identity of the’ religious life 
under the most conflicting creeds and practices of Chris- 
tianity. The Catholic and the Protestant, the Presby- 
te1ian and the Episcopalian, the Methodist and the 
Baptist, at, times contend fiercely, resisting one another 
even unto blood, and yet produce devout souls who 
express thoughts and put on record devout emotions 
which are identical. Of this strange phenomenon the 
story of the day of Pentecost is the permanent symbol 
and parable of instruction. 

But, when one becomes a little more tolerant and liberal 
and lets his thought play over the religious phenomena 
to be noted in all ages and all nations, he finds a still 
more puzzling problem. In music, in poetry, and in 
the expression of devout emotion he finds that Jew and 
Gentile are not sundered by any barrier of race and 
religion. ‘They are inspired by some common divinity 
and describe spiritual realities which are seen by both 
alike. ‘his problem is solved in part when one stops to 
think that the modern Jew is the descendant of the 
ancient Hebrew, and that the strains of inspiration which 
we associate with the Hebrew prophets are the common 
inheritance of Jew and Christian alike. A similar ex- 
planation is given when we find in the Muslim expressions 
of divine wisdom and holy. emotion that are identical 
with those of Christians. Here again an explanation is 
in part furnished by the fact that the ancestry of the 
Muslim is in two lines traceable to our common ancestors, 
Christianity and Judaism. 

But our problem is not completely solved by these 
considerations. [he Confucian and the Buddhist, the 
Parsee and the Hindu, also agree with the Christian and 
the Jew in their transcriptions of divine wisdom and their 
forth puttings into the spiritual realm of sublime aspira- 
tions, hopes, and affirmations. Their ancestry goes fur- 
ther back than our Christianity and antedates Judaism, 
and the search lands us in a common humanity from which 
we trace our spiritual pedigree. 

But we need not go so far in our search for the spiritual 
elements which may be discovered sometimes in the 
most unlikely places. ‘‘There is some soul of goodness 
in things evil, would men observingly distil it out.” In 
the army, in time of war, some would expect to find few 
traces of the divine qualities which are common to all 
forms of pure religion. But, while life in the army did 
often develop the wicked traits, so that men who would 
have been only moderately selfish, profane, and cruel at 
home, became extreme types of wickedness in the camp, 
yet it was also to be noted that by the same process the 
good that was in men was brought out and strengthened, 
and the line was sharply drawn between what we call 
the sheep and the goats in our moral classification. Some 
of the noblest forms of heroic endeavor and self-sacri- 
fice were to be noted before the battle, on the battlefield, 
and in the hospital afterward. But, more than that, 
some of the desperate characters who seemed to have 
cast off all moral restraint, aroused by the ardor of battle, 
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went to their death with courage and serenity, or were 
left mortally wounded upon the field, seemed to have 
passed through some mysterious change. They often 
seemed to have shed the evil like a garment; and in the 
hour of death their one plea, uttered by thousands of 
dying soldiers, was, ‘‘I did my duty.” Meeting an or- 
thodox chaplain in the places where we had together 
been ministering to dying men assembled by the hundred, 
with little hope of recovery, the writer asked him how he 
dealt with these cases. ‘‘Do you demand of them re- 
pentance, the acceptance of the blood of Christ, and what 
at home you call conversion?”’ ‘‘Oh,” he replied, over- 
whelmed with the pitiful aspects of the case, ‘‘we cannot 
apply here the methods that we depend upon at home.” 
The bands of orthodoxy were loosened in the Civil War, 
although few people knew it. ‘Thousands of men went 
back among the veterans with a new thought concerning 
life and death and the roots of the dutiful life. It has 
taken the lifetime of a generation to bring out and illus- 
trate on a large scale the change from the dreary con- 
ception of God, man, duty, destiny, which ruled before 
the Civil War, and substitute for them the new ideas of 
loyalty, mutual service, and of trust in the divine justice 
which are now becoming so prominent in the churches 
of Christendom. ‘The advantage to those who try to 
be religious without feeling any obligation to be orthodox 
in doctrine and creed is that they are freed from a thou- 
sand tangles of logic and sophistry and can go straight to 
the heart of the problem which they find in the con- 
science of man and the overruling mercy of God. 


N 


Stumbling-blocks. 


Without the power of forming good resolutions which 
may prove partially abortive, but still do leave a re- 
siduum of resolve and purpose in the mind, the condi- 
tion of the world would be far more- hopeless than it is 
at present. It is by struggling up from repeated falls 
that most of us make any real progress. The thing 
I longed to do and be, but failed in, said the poet, com- 
forts me. It seems a rather thin and illusive comfort, 
and yet it has a positive value and is an immense ful- 
crum for the leverage of society toward better things. 

The old saying that the road to a certain sulphurous 
place is paved with good resolutions is as misleading 
as many another old saw that contains less humor. 
No impulse of the soul toward a purer, sweeter, and 
kinder walk and conversation is ever quite lost. It 
shows humility and a degree of self-knowledge, no 
matter how many slips and stumbles may land us re- 
peatedly in the mire and cover us with humiliating 
bruises. The confirmed egotist, who recognizes neither 
his absurdity nor his folly, who has no hours of deep 
contrition, no heart searchings and self-inflicted humil- 
iations, is almost hopeless in his snug content. The 
erring of many classes and kinds have more of promise, 
more power and potency of growth and redemption. 
Have we not all known beings who have caused us the 
deepest and tenderest regret we are capable of feeling,— 
beings who are so lovable, so gentle, so sweet-natured 
and humane, and yet who are marked by the stigma of 
an inherited habit against which they struggle and fight 
vainly, as they fall back time and again into the pit 
their fathers digged for them, and yet are so agonizingly 
anxious to escape the thralldom? How often we feel 
with a certain impiety that God might save them if he 
would! He will save them we know, but not here. 
The inebriate of fine nature, delicate instincts, and 
precious qualities, perhaps of genius, how the heart 
bleeds over the stumbles the poor victim tries and longs 
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to prevent! How many we can think of who have 
gone down that fatal way who still cherished noble 
ideals and pure aspirations! In our hearts we have a 
charity for them we have not for the varnished virtue 
of some we know. 

A fatal weakness of will is something the world can- 
not easily forgive, for it both dreads and despises this 
defect of nature. We forget that near the easily tempted 
always stands the tempter, the mocking, gay Mephis- 
topheles, who holds forth the lure so cunningly, the 
victim is ashamed to escape. A devoted wife for three 
years by heroic effort has kept her husband “straight,” 
as the saying is, has helped, encouraged, loved him into 
a firmness that seems now adamantine; but one day, 
when attacked by a slight ailment, a doctor prescribes 
for him a drug that has in it a quality that kills all his 
acquired restraint, and the devoted wife, in anguish 
over his fall, must begin the terrible task again upon 
that debilitated will and furiously strengthened appe- 
tite. The stumbling places are multitudinous in kind 
and degree, and yet we walk on gayly with averted eyes 
until suddenly we find ourselves up to the neck in the 
ditch. The little stumbling-blocks are perhaps the 
hardest to deal with. They are like small plants that 
have long, tough roots to catch unwary feet. They are 
flaws of temper, defects of blood, suspicions, jealousies, 
envyings, and unmerited prejudice, not to speak of the 
blight of a diseased. imagination. Heredity plays us so 
many sad tricks that we possess not only grandfather’s 
features, but his testiness of temper, grandmother’s 
parsimony, Uncle Jacob’s sly nature, and Aunt Sukey’s 
blabbing tongue. How many ill turns they serve us, 
those dead people; and how hard it is to get partially 
free, to take an unbiassed view of the ego we call our- 
self, as hard almost as to jump out of the fleshly envelope 
that binds us, and see the creature it contains as we see 
another and separate entity. 

A painful but salutary surprise comes from the knowl- 
edge that we possess faults and defects we have never 
been conscious of, until rudely awakened, so true is it 
that we carry our ancestors on the back as Sinbad car- 
ried the old man of the sea. Consciousness opening to 
self-knowledge may be an agonizing pain, almost too 
intolerable to bear. But we must all leave the instinc- 
tive road and take the conscious upward path, would 
we change what is unlovely in our inheritance into 
sweet issues and noble. self-restraint. The lurking, in- 
herent weakness, who has it not, who has not suffered 
from it in mind, body, and estate? The darling little 
fault, beloved and cherished, that seems to us so harm- 
less, and is a graft from the old defective tree of our 
race, must be exterminated, else it may in time choke 
all that is good in us. All along the path of life this 
little fault, innocent seeming foible, is tripping us up, 
and our blindness is both comical and pathetic; for we 
stumble where we have stumbled a dozen times before, 
over the same thinly concealed obstructions. But with- 
out our stumbling-blocks, what ignoramuses we should 
be! It is they that lesson us beyond all that is taught 
in any school or college. Without the inflictions of 
our errors, mistakes, failures, disappointments, self- 
delusions, what insufferable beings we might become! 
We learn to know what we are, and the place we occupy 
in the world, partly or mainly by the black and blue 
bruises inflicted on the soul. ‘The discipline is often 
like that of a rude schoolmaster who does not spare the 
birch and leaves many a welt on the excoriated back 
of his victim. Without the castigation we should not 
learn the meaning of discipline, and that it is perhaps 
nearly all of the meaning of our sojourn on this planet. 
So many precious lessons, so much valuable experience, 
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must be knocked and beaten into us. So many of our 
shin-hurting falls are upward instead of downward, it 
is a fortunate thing that destiny, fate, providence, call 
it what you will, has not set a danger post of warning 
at every turn of the road or placed a lantern on every 
heap of stones. We are literally at times covered with 
moral bruises, some great, but mostly small and petty. 
We conceal them as best we may. We hide our trans- 
gressions of feeling and the states of mind of which we 
are ashamed. We struggle on, hoping, striving, longing 
to get better control of the little kingdom within, and at 
last there comes a day when something is won, a step 
has been cut in the long mountain slope of self-conquest. 
Our old perverse, ungoverned self looks like a garment 
we have shed. We have striven with prayer and sacri- 
fice to find the issues of love and honor and noble re- 
straint, through the deep-grounded reality of self- 
knowledge and control. 


The Blessed World. 


We used to hear a great deal about the world as ac- 
cursed of God,—a place that a pious person should not 
place his desires upon, but rather be anxious to escape 
it as soon as possible. ‘This sort of talk has passed away 
almost entirely, at least among intelligent people. As 
now apprehended, the world is not only a beautiful home, 
but is exactly the sort of a home that a human being needs 
in order to develop wisely and live piously. The world 
is the living process of the Divine Will, and Nature is 
the material expression of Divine Being. Religion is 
our relation to the world as thus apprehended,—not to 
the world as so much stuff, but to the world as organic 
purpose and determinative aim; as moral will, moving 
along the line of moral achievement. In this world 
aim we find that we ourselves can take a part, and in 
taking that part we become related to God as children 
to a father. 

Certainly there is something more in the spirit of 
modern religion, in this universal uplook and outlook, 
than is allowed by Herbert Spencer when he traces it 
back to the worship of ancestors. John Fiske places it 
hardly more surely as a belief in an unseen world, in 
which human beings continue to exist. It is belief in 
something far more; that is, in the presence of the Divine 
Life, here and now, in the world that is. Caird, in his 
‘‘Hvolution of Religion,’ draws us a little nearer to the 
truth when he tells us that a man’s religion is the expres- 
sion of his ultimate attitude to the universe. It is at 
this point that we catch the spirit and meaning of the 
Lord’s Prayer,—‘‘Our Father, which art in the heavens,”’— 
a thought that was buried in medizevalism, until modern 
science translated it back into the original meaning of 
Jesus,—not our Father which art in ‘‘a heaven,” but in 
‘the heavens’’; that is, everywhere. 

We apprehend that the real power of Christianity is 
not its revelations concerning the future, but the larger 
and truer visions it gives of the present life. Some affirm 
that there is nothing in the Old Testament that refers 
to immortality, that it contains strictly a religion of 
this world. This cannot be said of the New Testament, 
but it can be said that Jesus, in his Parables and in 
his Discourses, spoke almost wholly of man’s relations 
to his neighbors in the life that is. The gospel, coming 
to us through different interpreters, is a gospel of human 
life, made up of the commonest every-day duties, sur- 
rounded by flowers and fruits, but charged with the love 
of God. Christianity at its outset did not have one trace 
of asceticism. It belonged to this world and to this 
life: it sought its neighbor anywhere among the pitiful, 
and its kingdom of Heaven in deeds of love and charity. 
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What we have come to, is it not better and more help- 
ful,—that the world is a blessed world, and that it is full 
of life and love and,hope’land God? Divine purpose is 
in all the days, and ‘in all the minute affairs of common 
life there is divine presence. It is an entirely new mean- 
ing that we give to the world, for now there is nothing 
common or unclean, and surely there is nothing accursed. 
What we know of Godjwe get through our knowledge of 
the world about us, and not altogether from the writings 
of ancient sages. The thought of a dead universe has 
passed entirely away. Death is not the primal principle 
of the universe, and life the exception; but just the 
reverse for life is the fundamental and eternal principle, 
and death is but a process of change. 

The snows melt and the spring flowers lift up their 
heads. Weeks follow each other full of meaning and 
beauty. We are folded in the arms of tender good will, 
and we understand better. what the Annunciation meant, 
On earth peace, good will tomren. We look out from the 
privacy of our own souls into a warm and homelike world 
—now that we admit that it is the dwelling-place of God, 
and that he is literally omnipresent. The thought lends 
grace and sweetness to the flowers and the fruits, and our 
own lives become divinely penetrating. Spring has a 
vital joy for us that could not come under the older con- 
ception of the world, as alienated from its Maker, and 
under the curse of a Law Giver. 

Let the view grow upon us and work upon our lives, 
until the world is truly blessed.in every conception of it. 
If we have lost something in these days of fear for a 
Supreme Being, in whose will lay the destiny of every 
human being, we have gained marvellously in that kindly 
tenderness for God which is involved in the words “‘father”’ 
and ‘‘child.’’ We are far more able to go to him in our 
joy and in our sorrow, and nestle to him as one who 
literally is described in the Lord’s Prayer. The old 
theologies crumble not one whit faster than a new theology 
develops, in which we find our safety as well as our joy. 
Let this one thought grow upon us that in this world we 
work with God, and he with us. He, the One all loving, 
is not apart from Nature. This alone gives peace and 
rest. 


Current Topics, 


A SITUATION in the public service that approached 
the proportions of a scandal was terminated by Presi- 
dent Taft on May 26, when it was announced at the 
White House that S$. N. D. North, director of the Census, 
had resigned his office because of ‘‘conditions now pre- 
vailing’’ in the bureau of which he was the head. Mr. 
North had been made the object of severe criticism, 
not only in a considerable section of the press, but also 
by his chief, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. It 
was announced from Washington six weeks ago that See- 
retary Nagel had informed the President that the director 
was conducting the decennial census in a manner that 
threatened to interfere seriously. with the value of the 
work. Mr. North had the support of powerful influ- 
ences in Congress, and it appeared for a time that Mr. 
Nagel’s criticisms of his subordinate might result in his 
own resignation from the Cabinet. Mr. North’s with- 
drawal from the office is understood to have been the 
outcome of a pointed hint from the President. 


we 
Tue spectacular speculation in wheat which attracted 


world-wide interest a month ago was terminated at 
Chicago on May 29, with the frank admission by James 
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A. Patten, the author of the extraordinary series of 
transactions in the price of bread, that he had made at 
least $1,000,000 by his ‘‘foresight.”’ There is every 
reason to believe, however, that Mr. Patten’s profits 
were several times that amount. The _ speculator’s 
closing ‘‘deals’’ were preceded shortly by telegraphic 
despatches that told of increases in the price of bread, 
reductions in the wages of the employees of bakeries be- 
cause of the increased cost of wheat and flour, and 
riotous demonstrations against bakers in New York 
and other large centres of population. In the course of 
Mr. Patten’s highly successful manipulation of the 
market, May wheat reached the quotation of $1.354, 
the highest figure that had been recorded in eleven years, 
ot since another enterprising member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade attempted to ‘‘corner’”’ the supply of 
wheat and failed disastrously. 


st 


THERE was a mild elevating of official eyebrows in Ber- 
lin on May 30, after Senator Aldrich, in a debate on the 
tariff in the Senate Chamber on the preceding day, had 
denounced as ‘‘impertinent”’ certain data as to the cost 
of production in Germany, which had been furnished to 
the United States by the German government. Mr. 
Aldrich’s animus was explained partly by the fact that 
the figures in question were calculated to show that 
social and economic conditions in Germany are such as 
to make unnecessary the imposition of heavy duties 
upon importations from Germany in order to save 
American industries from destruction by German com- 
petition. Mr. Aldrich’s animadversions upon the 
methods of the German foreign office evoked a prompt 
but guarded response from the German ambassador at 

Washington, Count von Bernstorff, who explained that 
the ‘‘impertinent’’ information had been furnished by 
Germany at the request of the State Department at 
Washington, transmitted through the American ambas- 
sador at Berlin. 
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Tue most remarkable performance in the history of 
navigation by dirigible airships was achieved at. the 
beginning of the week by Count Ferdinand Zeppelin, 
the aged German aéronaut, who for years has been work- 
ing on the problem of supplying his country’s army with 
a practical and effective warship of the air. Count 
Zeppelin, who left Lake Constance in the Zeppelin II. at 
nine o’clock last Saturday night, travelled more than four 
hundred miles to Bitterfeld without landing. Then, with 
its force of ten men on board, the great flying machine, 
still without alighting, made a turn and started back 
for the place of departure. Before it could reach that 
point, however, the Zeppelin II. was wrecked while its 
creator was putting it through some manoeuvres over 
a level field near Géttingen on Monday, after it had 
travelled more than eight hundred miles under perfect 
control until the moment when it caughtinatree. Count 
Zeppelin’s exploit served at least the purpose of giving 
a new impetus to the universal search for an airship 
that shall revolutionize the science of war, 
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Count ZEPPELIN’s concrete problem is the construc- 
tion of a flying machine capable of carrying twenty-five 
men and responding to the tiller at all times and under all 
atmospheric conditions. His experiments, which twice 
have resulted in disaster after remarkable achievements, 
have been observed with the liveliest interest by the 
kaiser and by the military experts of his country. In 
a recent address Wilhelm II. paid to the veteran air- 
navigator the extraordinary compliment of character- 
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izing him as the most useful German of his day. It 
is conceded that Count Zeppelin’s success in reaching 
the results at which he is aiming would have a tremen- 
dous bearing upon the armaments and the politics of the 
world, inasmuch as it would destroy at one stroke the 
effectiveness of armaments, both on land and on the 
sea, which the nations have been constructing at a cost 
that has piled an unbearable burden of taxation upon 
the backs of peoples. 
& 


A typicaL, Latin-American revolution, not lacking in 
picturesque features, ended in quick disaster for the 
revolutionists at the Peruvian capital on May 29. The 
malcontents threw Lima into a panic by a concerted 
movement throughout the city, surrounded the palace, 
seized President Leguia, and began to reorganize the 
government. All these dramatic events took place 
within an hour. ‘The expiration of that hour was also 
the end of the revolution; for the army, which had re- 
mained loyal, compelled the revolutionists to release 
the president, who, at the end of sixty minutes after 
the initial gun had been fired, was once more master of 
the situation, and the adherents of the two anti-Leguia 
leaders, Augusto Durando and Isias Pierola, were in 
full flight. The only tragic phase of the incident was 
a casualty list of one hundred men, who had fallen by the 
bullets of either side. On the day after the revolu- 
tionary attempt Lima was as”calm and orderly as a 
Swiss village on a Sunday morning. 
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THE European press is discussing with some amuse- 
ment a plan ascribed to Andrew Carnegie for the limi- 
tation of armaments. Mr. Carnegie, who probably has 
contributed more money to the cause of peace among 
the nations than any other man ever tried to in the 
history of the world, has determined the location of the 
danger-point in the international situation to lie some- 
where between London and Berlin. It is his theory 
that, if England and Germany can be induced to bury 
their mutual animosities and abandon their competi- 
tion in the construction of Dreadnoughts, a grave danger 
to international harmony will have been removed. It 
is asserted by the Parisian press that the great iron- 
master is now sounding the European sovereigns in an 
endeavor to establish a conference, to be called by the 
United States, which shall take up the issue with recal- 
citrant powers with a view to determining the legiti- 
macy and justification of war scares, such as those that 
have driven sleep from the pillow of many an honest 
Briton since the Dreadnought agitation between Great 
Britain and Germany entered its latest phase. 


Brevities, 


We are asked to advise young ministers as a very 


‘effective means of edification to read the hymns they 


announce. 


The breeze raised by questions concerning academic 
freedom has died away. Cranks have eliminated them- 
selves and common sense prevails. 


There are some churches which never have a long 
ministry because there is nothing deep and strong in 
the sentiment on which the church is founded. 


Tobacco, especially in the form of cigarettes, of which 
the smoke is drawn into the lungs, seems to be a pecul- 
iarly treacherous and destructive enemy of boys. 
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Two men may meet on the same step of a church and 
yet not be on a common platform,—the one may be 
going up to worship and the other down to steal. 


Many of the artificial duties which were once con- 
sidered indispensable to spiritual health and eternal 
salvation are now laid aside because real duties have 
taken their place. 


If Asia Minor and the provinces and kingdoms in 
the south-east of Europe are peaceful and civilized at 
the end of this century, things will have been accom- 
plished that have no parallel in history. 


The national government has failed in its effort to 
suppress the traffic in women and girls which goes on 
in many cities. Now let laws be passed that will give 
the general government the authority it needs. 


Whenever a town or city is built in haste, as in an oil 
or mining district, immorality at first abounds; but 
gradually law and order are established and moral con- 
ditions improved. In epitome that is the history of the 
world. 


The gossip about health and disease which goes on 
among semi-invalids may have one good result: the 
victim may learn that the exceedingly exceptional dis- 
eases which affect him are very common, and commonly 
are not fatal. 


The ease with which beggars can obtain credentials 
from ministers is surprising. Often a series of them 
means nothing more than a series of identifications of 
the signature of other men who say that they have 
looked into the matter. 


The Anniversaries, 


The Vital Element in Religion. 


BY SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


A generation ago, when one would be asked to speak 
on the vital elements of religion, or, as people were 
more accustomed to say, on the essentials of religion, 
people were apt to approach the subject from the stand- 
point of the logician or of the metaphysician, to ask as 
the ultimate question, ‘‘What is religion? what is re- 
ligious life? what are the essentials of religion?’’ So 
they would ask, ‘‘What are the essentials of Christian- 
ity?’ then, “What are the essentials of natural relig- 
ion?’’ and they would approach it as metaphysicians 
by eliminating all that belonged to any particular time 
or any particular religion, coming at last to some ab- 
stract position which was supposed to be the eternal 
truth, the irreducible minimum of religion, pure Chris- 
tianity. What was it? It was Christianity as it was 
in the New Testament time, before all the historic devel- 
opment, before Grecian philosophy came into being, 
before it had the influence of the Germanic superstition, 
before the papacy and all its corruption came. Elimi- 
nate these things, and just as the chemist finds the ele- 
ment which is irreducible, so one can find the element 
which is irreducible and universal in Christianity. 

Even Theodore Parker carries out this idea, not 
indeed in his preaching to the times, but in his philos- 
ophy of religion. He gives us the whole idea in the 
term, ‘‘the transcient and the permanent in religion.” 
Many who read get the idea that it is a very easy idea 
to get to the ultimate thing by simply eliminating the 
transcient and then hanging on to the eternal. 
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That leaves us with certain propositions which may 
be universally accepted. There was a test of truth 
which was the test of perfect simplicity. ‘There are 
many reasons why this whole philosophy of religion is 
no longer the one which satisfies’ most thinking men. 
The modern mind is not interested simply in the irre- 
ducible minimum of religion, it is not interested in the 
abstract statement of religion. It does not, indeed, 
find great interest in any verbal definitions, however 
clear. We have been learning more and more of the 
manifoldness, the intricacy of all vital relations and 
facts. In other words, we approach the subject to-day 
not from the standpoint of the metaphysician, even 
from the standpoint of the most liberal metaphysician, 
but rather from the standpoint of the biologist and the 
historian. ‘The biological sciences and the historical 
sciences give us our point of view. When the biologist 
is dealing with life,—with any vital phenomena,—he does 
not begin with the metaphysical question, “What is 
life?’’ He does not try to define it. He simply tries 
to find out where life is. He keeps his mind open to 
the manifoldness of the actual life in its various forms 
upon the earth, and he is trying to trace its actual his- 
tory and to keep his mind fixed upon that which is the 
living fact. 

Now, orthodox and liberals, all of us, are to-day 
under the influence of this point of view, and I shall not 
ask, What is vital in religion? as-if I were defining 
life, but, Where and how can we find the vital element 
in religion? Where does it exist? Where can we find 
it in its fulness? How can we come to observe it, and, 
above all, how can we ourselves enter most fully into 
the life of the world religion and live? 

Many of our analogies lead us far astray. How often - 
we have heard it said, and how often we ministers have 
said, that the essential thing is always the central thing! 
It is the heart of oak, and, if the heart of the tree stands 
and is firm, then the tree lives; if the heart of the tree 
is destroyed, then all goes down. The botanist says 
that is all a mistake: it is not in the heart of the tree, 
in the centre of it that the life exists. The real life of 
the tree is always a new life: it is the accretion of this 
year when the sap is running up, and the life of the 
tree is just a little way below the bark. And, if you 
girdle your tree, you kill your tree. If you do anything 
to stop this new life, then your great tree dies. It is 
simply a monument to the life that once was there that 
has built it up and now has passed away. 

That is what I want to say this evening,—that to us, 
to every man, to every church, to every generation, there 
comes the question of life and growth, and that every 
generation is bound to answer it for himself, no matter 
what the fathers accomplished. What they did has 
simply been the additions to the size of the tree, but 
the life is the newest thing that there is. How are we 
going to have religious life? There is only one way to 
do it, and that is by keeping our religion always in 
touch with the immediate need of the day, with the 
immediate question of duty, of righteousness, that con- 
fronts us, and to throw all our energies with all the 
emphasis of our being into that. It is no abstraction, 
it is nothing that can be handed down to us: it is some- 
thing that must be created by us in vital contact with 
the duties and the facts of our own day. And we Uni- 
tarians confront that necessity just as much as anybody 
in the religious world. How do we stand, not to the 
things that are universally accepted, not to all the 
ancient verities of the world, the undisputed things, 
but how, amid the turmoil and the uncertainty and 
the conflict of the day, do we stand? How do we answer 
the questions which the young men are asking? How do 
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we answer the questions which those who have grievances 
are asking? How do we answer the question of the 
strong man who comes and says: ‘“‘Here am I; what 
is the most splendid cause that awaits me? What is the 
forlorn hope into which I can throw my energy? What 
can I do?’’ Only the church, believe me, that can 
answer that is thoroughly alive. 

In the sixteenth century a great allegory was written 
when Edmund Spenser pictured the life of the true 
man. And the first of the knights who went out upon 
the great adventures was the Red Cross Knight whom 
he calls Holiness, and he gave a picture, a vivid, glow- 
ing picture, of his conception of holiness, of spirituality. 
How did he picture Holiness? A holy palmer walking 
along the way with downcast eyes and meekness in the 
sight of all men, going along his blameless way? ‘That 
is the way a commonplace person,—imost of us are,—that 
is the way a commonplace person thinks of holiness. 
How did a man of spiritual genius think of holiness and 
picture him? 

_ ‘Full jolly knight he seemed, and fair did sit 


As one for knightly jousts and fierce encounters fit, 
For on a great adventure was he bound.” 


Holiness, spirituality, religion, what do they mean? 
“A great adventure.’’ Here is the man, half brute, 
linked to the earth by the necessities of his physical 
life, and all at once he says to himself: ‘‘No longer will 
I live upon this earth simply as a greater beast of prey: 
no longer will I obey that cruel law through which thus 
far I have gained my power. I dream of a life of jus- 
tice, mercy, and peace; and, as I dream of that, I look 
out and see a world of injustice, of brutality, of indif- 
ference, and I go out on the great adventure to over- 
come the world. Now here, now there, some evil thing 
is to be destroyed. Now here, now there, some weak 
but good thing is to be built up. To fight this evil to 
the death, to build up and protect innocence, this is 
my great adventure.’ This, said Spenser, is holiness :— 
“The noble heart that harbors virtuous thought 
And is with child of glorious great intent, 


Can never rest until it forth hath brought 
The eternal brood of glory excellent.” 


It is this restless passion for perfection, this ‘‘glorious 
great intent’ for justice to all men and mercy and 
peace, that is religion. And you only find it when 
men venture forth into the real world and face its darkest 
facts with ardent courage. It is only there that religion 
lives. In metaphysical moods we abstract and abstract 
until at last we come to a certain emotion, partly cos- 
mical, partly esthetic, only feebly moral, and we call 
that religion. Well, it is—after a sort. And we want 
to keep it and we try to keep it from the contact with 
that which contradicts it and which cools it. 

There is a very interesting little invention called the 
Thermos bottle which will keep a liquid as warm as it 
is put into it for a considerable time, and it protects it 
from cooling because around the bottle is a vacuum. 
Now you can keep a certain religious sentimentality in 
that way for a long time, and many a church is simply 
this,—a vacuum to keep the religion inside from cooling 
off: .) ° 

That is not what we want: We are trying from age 
to age simply to keep the vital element in religion in 
contact with the vital need of humanity. ‘‘The tran- 
sient and the permanent in religion.’’ ‘Theodore Parker’s 
real thought would have come out better by saying, 
“The permanent in the transient,’’ the eternal power 
_ manifesting itself anew in each vital act, in each neces- 

sary deed. 

- So, friends, the biggest thing we have to do is to 
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keep outr own best men and women in our churches and 
to make our churches effective instruments for their 
vital faith and hope. Nature takes care of religion in 
the abstract. Every generation brings forth a certain 
number of men and women with heart aflame for ideals, 
with courage, with hope, with love. And never has 
any age been so rich in these personalities as our own. 
We do not have to create them, thank God! God 
creates them. But, when the teacher sent from God 
comes, when the prophet aflame with God’s message 
comes, then the problem is to have our church ready 
for him so that it shall never be said of us, ‘‘He came 
to his own, and his own received him not.’’ 

Let me read a few words from a young man of this 
temper, the kind of a young man that ought always to 
find the church and the pulpit of the church the best 
place for him in which to work,—the man of vital con- 
sciousness, of something to be done and something to 
be done at once. Let me read this young man’s words, 
giving his point of view as he listens to those who tell 
him to wait for a more convenient time for the building 
up of an effective church in any religious age. ‘his 
young man, educated not to the ministry, but to the 
secular life, bringing the lawyer’s keen perception of 
fact to his aid, answers these men thus:— 

“The question is not whether the church to-day 
labors under numerous diseases. That is admitted by 
all. But the question is whether these diseases are of 
a kind that can wait the result of slow remedies. There 
ate people who tell us that we are rash. Their thought 
is that we are right in desiring improvement, but that 
we are wrong in attempting it. There are those who 
say, ‘You are endangering the peace of the Church.’ 
Let them remember that the prophets and apostles had 
tasks like ours.. When they inveighed against the prof- 
anation of the Temple and against the general avarice 
of the times, it was said of them that they were violat- 
ing the unity and peace of the Church. ... We conclude 
that the servants of God have never felt themselves in 
any age obstructed by the empty title of a church when- 
ever the church protected impiety. When men talk of 
the unity of a church, we insist on asking them directly, 
What is the nature of that unity? An infinite number 
of souls, not knowing in what direction to turn, are in 
our day miserably perplexed. ‘There are those other 
multitudes who in these days have come to believe 
nothing at all, and, while not ill-disposed, have lost all 
religious sensibility... . 

“Seeing the extreme danger to religion; no celerity of 
action can be too rapid.... Many are deterred from 
any essential reformation because before they attempt 
it they despair of success. But ought we not to con- 
sider that, however great the difficulty of thorough ref- 
ormation may be, we ought not to be dispirited. How 
slender so ever the hope of ultimate success may be, 
God bids us to be of good courage and go forward. Be 
the issue of our attempt what it may, we shall never 
repent of having begun and having proceeded thus far, 
And, though the worst should happen to us, we can die; 
but even over death shall we then be conquerors, be- 
cause we believe that through our blood the seed will 
be sowed to promote the harvest of that truth which 
men now despise.” 

That is the kind of young men that we want to keep 
in the Church. I have read none from a young man of 
the twentieth century: I have read the words of a man 
of the sixteenth century. His name was John Calvin. 

Now, when you read the words of John Calvin in the 
first flush of religious enthusiasm and of moral earnest- 
ness, something in your heart responds to it, and your 
heart burns within you as we say, “‘ That is what I mean 
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by vital religion.’’ You have come upon what we mean 
by the eternal in the transient,—the vital element of 
faith and courage and ideal devotion which comes in 
every age into human hearts, which urges them away 
from the old lie, which urges them to give all for the 
new truth. So the old prophets wrought in their day 
and prophesied: so did the apostles, so did the reformers, 
so must we, as day by day and year by year the same 
eternal impulse urges us to give transitory expression 
to that eternal word which was from the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be. 


Our Resources and our Work. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


In Hoc Signo. 


And if his church be doubtful, it is sure 
That in a world, made for whatever else, 
Not made for mere enjoyment; in a world 
Of toil but half requited, or, at best, 

Paid in some futile currency of breath; 

A world of incompleteness, sorrow swift, 
And consolation laggard,—whatsoe’er 

The form of building or the creed professed, 
The cross, bold type of shame to homage turned, 
Of an unfinished life that sways the world, 
Shall tower as sovereign emblem over all. 


—Lowell. 

From the oak-fringed summits of the Allegheny 
Mountains, from the gray hillsides of Montana, from 
the red cliffs of Colorado, from the smiling prairies of 
Nebraska and Oklahoma, from the dense forests of 
Western Wisconsin and the beautiful lakes of Minnesota 
and the black cornfields of Illinois and the cotton-fields 
of Mississippi and Texas, there come together with con- 
stant flow the waters of the earth to make up one mighty 
river. And the river goes on through its valley, fight- 
ing its way down, pushing its way from bank to bank, 
finding here a weak place and pushing through, strug- 
gling ever to cut off the bends in the rivers and give a 
straighter line to the sea. From every one of these 
multitudinous sources all through its career, each stream- 
let, each river goes down, down, down, till it finds the 
sea and cannot be content till it gets as near to the 
heart of the world as it is possible for water to get. 
Under the wonderful law of gravitation, all this takes 
place. 

Now there is a loveliness in the fresh mountain brook 
and a charm in the independency of the little meadow 
stream and the placid lake, but the mighty river is 
nearer to the sea than the brooks and the streams and 
the lakes. It is nearer the fulfilment of the law that 
drives it on. In their course these waters give life to 
the wondrous things that live upon the surface of the 
earth. .Once arrived in the ‘sea the waters must evapo- 
rate, go back into the air, become moisture once again, 
fall from the clouds upon the hilltops and the slopes and 
the cultivated fields to give life. And the circuit must 
go on constantly, or all things will die from off the sur- 
face of this earth of ours. Life, with all its difficulties, 
all its conflicts and harshness, all its stern features, is 
immeasurably a better thing than non-existence. So 
it is with our life. With all our difficulties, all our igno- 
rance and our striving, with all our overwhelming needs, 
it is better to live than not to live,—better to have life 
and struggle on through it as best we can than not to 
begin and not to seek for the end of this life of ours. 
We have to have our needs and express them and find 
some answer to them, for therein lies life for our im- 
mortal souls. But is {there any work, is there Jany 
potency of law that can answer to this need of life that 
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is ours? Is there any mighty stream like unto the 
Mississippi River that can bring vitality, that can 
bring answer to human need which is so overwhelming 
everywhere,—the need of those that work beyond 
their strength, the need of those that are not paid for 
the work that they do, the need of those that are crushed 
by the conditions of life, so that they seem to have no 
opportunity for growing, for the putting forth of the 
vitality that is natural to a human life? 

Whence is coming the answer to this great and im- 
perious human need? ; 

Outside of my window day by day a throng of school 
children play, evidently children from the poorer homes 
of the city in which I dwell. They play their little 
games together, they fight out their little rivalries, one 
against another. They need an education; they need 
mother-love; they need wise teachers; they need oppor- 
tunity; they need a chance to-work and earn a living. 
Granted all that, but do they not need something deeper, 
that begins sooner and that lasts longer than any of the 
simple opportunities of life? Indeed they do. They 
need a motive in their hearts; they need a law to rule 
their lives; they need character more than they need 
opportunity. More than they need a living they need 
character. I ride through the streets in the street car 
crowded with young men on their way to some afternoon 
amusement,—men of differing employments, differing 
interests, different degrees of education and of culture. 
But back of all their differences, back of all their common 
interest in the amusement of the afternoon, lies this 
same deep-lying human need of character. More than 
they need their occupation, more than they need just 
pay for their labor, they need, every one of them, char- 
acter. They need to learn how to be good men and to 
take joy in life because they are good men. 

Whence is coming the stream that shall answer this 
deepest need of man? 

Again it comes from far-flung sources. They are 
scattered from Eastport to San Diego and from Jackson- 
ville to Everett,—these forces which are giving forth 
under the law of their own a power which is going to 
answer human need, directly and efficiently. We are 
gathered here to-night representing all these sources 
from the four quarters of our land, five hundred, more 
or less, churches of varying capacity, but of a common 
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them all that drives them in, in, into the centre of things, 
until at last they arrive at the sea,—they come together 
into a great and mighty current. 

And think just for a moment, if you will, of the re- 
sources represented by that growing current of our 
Unitarian Church. Here are these churches, nearly 
five hundred in number, possessed most of them of 
buildings worth considerable sums of money, possessed 
of invested funds,—equipment which can be used by the 
power that lies at the heart of each and every one of 
these churches. Add to this the possessions of the 
individuals who gather in these churches. Let us say 
that there are a hundred thousand souls centring 
around these five hundred churches. Let us say that 
there are outlying individuals of the same spirit, not 
living where there are Unitarian churches, another hun- 
dred thousand strong. Let us say that there are still 
another hundred thousand human souls that ought to 
be interested in precisely these five hundred churches 
more or less, and would be if they were near them or 
knew about them or understood them,—a great army of 
human souls, each one a power under God that can be 
used for some good end, each one of them possessed of 
something that he can use for some good end,—his money, 
his place in the world, his education, his culture and his 
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intelligence, his grasp upon life, his vision of things 
present and things to come. Allgthese enter into the 
resources that we represent here to-night and are trying 
to draw together into one mighty and uniform power. 

Think of the great traditions that bless these churches, 
of the powers of the long ago, the great men and women 
who have labored to build up the sources from which 
our spiritual life springs. They are all treasures for us 
still, We can draw upon their reputations to add to 
our present living, noble power. ‘Think of the literature 
that blesses our church. Why, in all Christendom there 
is not another body of people that have a literature that 
can be for a moment compared with ours,—in power, 
spiritual and secular, in power that touches the hearts 
of all that read. Who of us knows the literature of his 
church as he ought to know it? Who of us reads and 
makes a point of reading month by month some one or 
more of these noble books that show the life of the past 
and the spiritual striving of the present of our great 
church? ‘This literature is ours, our material, our re- 
sources, and we must bring it to bear constantly upon 
this world in carrying out the common purpose that we 
are building up together as a church. 

Here is our American Unitarian Association, a broad 
stream formed by the bringing together of these various 
churches and the people of them and the reputations of 
them and the power and the money of them, bringing to- 
gether all of these powers into one common great stream, 
producing an institution the object of which is the 
reaching of the sea which lies before all noble human en- 
deavor,—the sea of the good life. For that is what we 
are pressing towards,—the good life, the good life. This 
American Unitarian Association is for us to use. We are 
together forming it. We are building up in it a treasury 
of power upon which each one of us may draw. Let us 
not feel, any one, that he must do a single good thing 
in the world alone. I find an opportunity to help a 
struggling life. I seize the opportunity if it lies in my 
power to do it; but I seize it not alone, for this great 
stream is with me, this wonderful power of which I have 
made some slight mention is behind me and around me, 
ready for me to seize upon it to help me do that imme- 
diate work which is God’s service for me. Why, Eliot 
and Wilson and Casson and Wendte and Fox and Lin- 
coln and all the rest of them are resources for me to use 
in my work in Philadelphia; and I propose to draw 
upon this great power of which I am but a single drop, 
to draw upon it and flood that city with it, to make 
great things come to pass there because a mighty power, 
a current of righteousness, lies back of me. We are to 
bring this current onward upon human life, to bring to 
bear upon the world in which we individually live this 
great power that is so much grander and more enduring 
than the power that lies in any one of us. And how 
are we to do it? How are we to push towards the great 
goal, the good life? 

Well, in every way that comes to hand. We are to 
try as best we can to reconstruct the world that is full 
of difficulties and temporary conditions. We are to 
devise a thousand ways of getting forward, just as the 
Mississippi River in every drop of it is devising new 
ways of finding a straighter line to the sea. We are to 
test the banks, we are to test the conditions that shut 
us in, we are to search the conventionalities of our life 
and our organization; and wheresoever any strong soul 
can burst his way through some narrow passage that 
lies between one bend of the river and another, can 
push through and find that he has really made a 
straighter line towards human service, we in our turn will 
follow after him and a quicker service of mankind will 
be found. Very good. Keep right on, you daring 
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spirits that are searching the banks, that are testing 
the levees that men have builded along the banks. Keep 
right on, break the banks when you can; but, if you have 
not found the true straight line to the sea, you but dev- 
astate some smiling land, and the great river of human 
service goes on without you. You must find your way 
back into the current, the current that after all is nearer 
to the sea than the independent action of most men 
can conceivably. be. We are to do all things that we 
can for the masses of mankind. But happily there lies 
right at our hand at every instant an immediate service 
that we can render to mankind. Here is an individual, 
we can help him. Here is a troubled soul that is bur- 
dened with the conditions of his life, whose needs are 
terrible and great, and we can say to that soul, “All 
the resources of the Unitarian Church are poured out at 
your feet to help you, you one human being.”’ 

How are we going to help the individual? There are 
many ways. The Roman Catholic Church has one of 
them. It takes the individual from its birth and trains 
him and watches over him and commands him, tells 
him what he must think and what he must do and how 
he must atone for his sins, carries him from birth to 
death along a certain carefully arranged course. That 
is not our way. The Quaker takes the member of his 
congregation ‘and sends the throng of loving fellow- 
members into the individual’s home to search into his 
character and his life and his method of conduct and 
his state of soul, constantly laboring with the individual 
to help him make his life serene and beautiful and right. 
That is not our way. We simply go to each soul that 
we find in our pathway and say to that soul: “ What is 
your need? Stateit. Here are the resources of the Uni- 
tarian Church poured out before your feet. Do you need 
money? Do you need work? Do you need comrade- 
ship? Do you need sympathy? Do you need love? 
Whatsoever you need, come and take it, for our treas- 
ures are here for your use up to the limit of your wisdom 
and the degree of your strength. We will give, so far 
as giving may be wise: we will give in so far as our 
giving of ourselves and our resources is going to help 
you toward the object of all human endeavor—going 
to help you lead the good life.” 

Oh, you mean, then, that a good man can starve to 
death more comfortably than a bad man can? ‘That 
is precisely what I mean. A good man can starve to 
death more comfortably than a bad man can. Here is a 
dreadful railroad wreck, and the engine is overturned 
upon the courageous engineer. He lies there suffering 
untold physical agony, doomed to death, and no man 
standing by is able to help him. We ought to lift the 
engine, but there are not enough men about to lift it. 
We ought to give him anesthetics, but there are no 
anesthetics at hand. We almost think we ought to 
put him out of existence, that his pain might cease, 
but we dare not do that, and he lies there and suffers. 
What is needed is a man of God that can kneel by that 
sufferer and so reveal to him the deep, eternal things 
of life as to send him on into the unknown with good 
cheer in his heart instead of a curse upon his lips. It 
is easier for a good man to die than it is for a bad man 
to die. And where we cannot do the pressing work of 
reconstructing society, where we cannot conquer poverty 
and cannot put all our brethren into good dwellings at 
once, we can begin with A and B and C and put into 
their souls courage, high thought, and vision, and great 
convictions that will enable them to bear their burdens 
better than they could without that faith. 

That is the work of this great stream that we repre- 
sent here to-night. We are carrying life to individual 
souls, trying to help this one and that one and that one, 
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and succeeding with every one that we try in so far as 
we wisely and patiently bring to bear upon that indi- 
vidual soul the united power of our whole church. It 
is not the only church in the world: the Mississippi is 
not the only stream that finds the sea. But here it is, 
it is ours, and it has this religion at its heart which is 
driving it on towards the good life; and the best service 
we know how to render to any individual whose life 
lies along our way is to appeal to him to leave the im- 
perfections of life, to leave the sordid ideals of life, and 
join the current that is thus moving towards the good 
life, the common life, the destiny of all things human 
upon earth. Join the current: throw this strength in 
with your growing power for righteousness, if you may, 
if your heart leads you this way, if your convictions are 
like unto ours. But join some current: take the doc- 
trines that most fill your heart, the things that you can 
believe, the dogmas that are magnificent unto you, the 
ideals that appeal to your heart, either from this church 
or another church or yet another, from this religious 
body or yet another. Join some current; work no 
longer alone; give us the right to use your strength and 
accept the right to use our strength. Together we are 
nearer the good life than we are alone, howsoever lovely 
and potent our individual life may be. The world 
needs that individual life, and that individual life: needs 
the world of men. So together we push on towards 
the ultimate destiny of mankind upon earth, that thing 
which is grander than all conditions, which outlives all 
the trials and answers all the needs of mankind: to- 
gether we push on towards the good life under the one 
law of the Master so beautifully set forth in Lowell’s 
lines. We must have the cross at our front. The ser- 
vice that we render the individual, working singly and 
as a church, must be the service of self-sacrifice, the 
service of love. As I have said, we pour out before the 
individual the entire power of our church for him to 
use as best he can. That means that we offer to each 
individual the entire strength of the church for him 
to take as best he may and use it as he will,—our 
money, our culture, our literature, our knowledge, our 
possibilities of service, our intelligence, our love, our 
friendliness,—everything that we have that is lovely and 
potent in us we must offer to our fellow-men that they 
may take and use, that they may by it be inspired to 
join this moving stream that is a church of God and go 
on with us to the good life. 


The Necessity for Worship. 


BY REV. MINOT O. SIMONS. 


Worship is one of the things I do not like to talk 
about unless I can lift up and lay bare the actual ex- 
perience. It is something that you cannot describe any 
more than you can describe a love at the heart or a 
harmony in music. Each can be felt, however, as an 
experience. Worship is essentially an experience. In 
one form or another it is an experience of uplift. “Unto 
thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul.” Why? Because 
under certain circumstances I cannot help it. There is 
within me an uplift of spirit, impelled yet unforced, the 
divine within answering the divine. 

To answer such a call is the impelling motive in wor- 
ship. There are times when we must worship. And a 
strange, wonderful phenomenon of life it is, practically 
universal: as the Hindu scriptures express it, ‘‘The 
flowers on altars are of many species, but all worship is 
one, 


Mankind has heard the call in his spirit, and he has 
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felt impelled to answer it. Fear, ignorance, supersti- 
tion, have not called him. These may give form to his 
answer, but fundamentally he feels the desire to respond. 
There is a spiritual necessity which arises, native and 
spontaneous, within him. A great emotion is felt and 
he must speak. 

If I were to talk about worship, I would describe to 
you the many forms it has assumed. I would recall to 
you that Jacob, after his dream at Bethel, vowed a vow, 
saying, “If God will be with me and keep me in the 
way that I go, so that I come again to my Father’s 
house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God and 
this stone be God’s house; and of all that thou shalt 
give me, I will surely give the tenth unto thee.” Thus 
did Jacob worship, bargaining with God, seeking, as in 
mtich of the world’s worship, to gain the divine favor 
by great promises and much flattery. 

I would remind you that many of the statues of the 
Virgin Mary in Europe are heaped about with costly 
gifts, rich offerings for divine favor. I would remind 
you of the old-fashioned praise services, when God was 
praised in every conceivable extravagance, in the belief 
that he was pleased with praise as mere praise. 

I would try to recall the many ways in which worship 
has expressed itself; and we would note how strange 
such expressions seem, such bargainings with God, such 
promises and praises. 

But, in talking about the form, we might miss entirely 
the spiritual significance of all worship. Forms of wor- 
ship change because thoughts of God and man change. 
We cannot worship with such promises and praises. 
We cannot belittle God by striving to arouse in him 
an infinite self-complacency. We cannot abase our- 
selves that God may be the more exalted. 

And yet we must worship. While God and man 
continue, man must worship. Said Channing: “Men 
may assail it, reason against it; but sooner can the laws 
of the outward universe be repealed by human will, 
sooner can the sun be plucked from his sphere, than 
the idea of God be erased from the human spirit, or 
his worship be banished from the earth. It is as im- 
mortal as its object, as immortal as the soul from which 
it ascends.” 

And so our worship is essentially at one with all the 
worship of the ages. It has the same spiritual signifi- 
cance. There is within us the same inherent necessity 
to make response to the divine call. Not the form of 
worship, but the inherent necessity to worship, is what 
impresses me; and it is this necessity that I want to 
bring home to you. 

We approach worship in all noble admirations. What 
happens when you are touched by the beautiful in a 
noble deed, a sunset, a strain of music? ‘The beautiful 
in your spirit is thrilled into a response to the appeal 
of the beautiful, and you may be lifted very far toward 
worship. Indeed, if you are led to the thought of God 
in the beautiful, you may have a moment of worship 
in its highest terms. 

Such a worshipful uplift of spirit actually comes in 
our admiration for the beautiful in human life, or for 
deeds of goodness and heroism. 

“‘Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 


Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
‘To higher levels rise. ~ 


“The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares.’’ 


Who is not thrilled by the noble consecration even 
unto death of Sydney Carton, Dickens’s great hero? 
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Who is not lifted into better thoughts of human nature? 
Who does not feel a new self-respect because a fellow- 
man has been true to the best that is in us all? 

No one, because the germ of a Sydney Carton is in 
our own spirits, and grows great within us in response 
to his heroism. And our admiration may be so great 
and strong as to lift us for a moment into a genuine 
worship of what is divine in such nobleness and in what 
is beyond it. 

Men have likewise so reverenced the truth, their 
spirits have been so uplifted by a dedication to what is 
true, that they have had a genuine worshipful uplift of 
soul. 

Among the interesting historic documents of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in New York there is a 
manuscript sermon by Dr. Gardner Spring, pastor of 
the Brick Church for fifty years. Across the middle of 
the cover page is written the title, ‘‘The Nature of 
the Christian Atonement,’ and at the top is the date 
“7828.” At the bottom of the page is written, “All 
wrong, 1861, Gardner Spring.”’ 

Can any one doubt that it took courage to leave such 
a record? Can any one doubt that before it was re- 
corded this minister had one moment, perhaps many, 
of worshipful reverence and affection toward what was 
true to him, in 1861? Every truth-seeker has moments 
of worship in his truth-seeking. He is impelled to 
them by the truth aspiration in his own spirit. And 
I do not doubt that many of you, in some striving for 
what is true, have had a worshipful uplift of soul in 
your hard-earned conviction that your thought had 
‘become God’s thought. 

_ What has happened when great Nature has made its 
call to your nature worthy? One day, in the early 
spring, a Scotchman, walking along the side of a moun- 
tain in Skye, came to a hut, in which lived an old man 
whom he had known for years. The old man was 
standing before his hut, with his head bowed, and with 
his bonnet in his hand. The friend came up and said, 
“JT did not speak to you at first, Sandy, because I thought 
you might be at your prayers.’ “Well, not exactly,”’ 
was the reply, ‘“‘but every morning for forty years I have 
come out here, and taken off my bonnet to the beauty 
of the world.” 

It is safe to say that the old man was not far from 
worship. Indeed, the beauty and majesty of Nature 
may, at times, lead irresistibly to the thought of God, 
and a tide of emotion may so rise as to impel worship, 
the human nature answering the call of the divine beauty 
and majesty in Nature. ‘‘The heavens and the earth 
declare the glory of God,” and man worships. Cole- 
ridge answers that call of God in his “Hymn before 
Sunrise in the Valley of Chamounix’’:— 


“Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen, full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? 

God! Let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer! And let the ice plains echo, God! 

God! sing ye meadow streams with gladsome voice! 
Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And. they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God!” 


It is a wonderful experience thus to be thrilled by 
the thought of that Vaster Life, calling to us in his 
mighty works. And we must make reply. Worship 
is necessary. The great emotion will have an outlet. 
And wonderful, indeed, is the human spirit that can 
thus answer with some appreciation and understanding, 
even to the most tremendous of Nature’s appeals. 

And so many times you may have worshipped and 
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you may not have realized it. The deeps within you 
may have been stirred, deep answering unto deep. 

But beyond all is the conscious worship of God, the 
direct answer of the human spirit to the Great Spirit; not 
to some abstract Somewhat, not to some Being whose nat- 
ure is glorious, but altogether removed. No, the worth- 
ship in us is called by the worthship in him whom we 
feel to be the divinest we can conceive, raised to 
infinity. 

And what is such an experience? What happens? 
Is it not simply this? At some moment, perhaps in the 
church service, we feel stirred to the depths, not in 
wonder or fear, but in quiet self-knowledge. Our 
noblest being has been touched. There is a thrill of 
awe, and by some suggestion, a thousand times more 
quickly than it takes to tell it, we are carried on the 
wings of some aspiration into the Sacred Presence: the 
divine within has answered the divine God within. 
“Unto Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul.” 

Such is worship for you and for me, this inner uplift 
toward God. People may outwardly pray much for 
this or that, and yet not worship. They may come to 
church, week after week, and yet not worship, 

Once upon a time, I have read, a man was carried in 
a dream to a certain church. In his vision he saw the 
organist vigorously playing the organ, but no sound 
was heard. The choir and congregation began to sing, 
but their voices were not heard. Then the minister 
began, energetically, to pray, but no tones came from 
his lips. The man turned in wonder to his angel guide. 
“You hear nothing,” said the angel, ‘“‘because there is 
nothing to hear. These people are not engaged in 
worship, but only in the form of worship. ‘Their hearts 
are not touched, and this silence is the silence that is 
yet unbroken in the presence of God. But listen now.” 
And, listening, the man heard a child’s voice, clear and 
distinct in all that silence, while the minister seemed 
to pray, and the people seemed to join. Only the 
child’s voice was heard, because only the child’s heart 
was touched. ‘Our Father which art in heaven.” 
“That,” said the guide, ‘is the only true worship in all 
this great church to-day: all the others are concerned 
with but the appearance of worship.”’ 

It is too often so. Worship is religious, but all things 
religious are not worship. It is not formal praise or 
prayers, as such. It is a rare moment of soul-uplift 
never ready to order, but ever possible if a man puts 
himself in the right influences. And if he were impelled 
to it but once a year, it would mould his life. 

It is not something which he may experience when 
his mind is on something else. He may go through a 
church service with his mind on his business, but he 
cannot worship in that way. Worship is the uplift of 
his spirit, and he must by his own original impulse and 
effort have made ready his noblest thoughts and feel- 
ings. And when, in some mysterious way, they are 
called, he must reply. 

I used the word “moment” just now advisedly, 
We read that the worshippers of other times and other 
religions are lost in adoration for hours and days, but 
with us the duration is likely to be measured by minutes 
and seconds. Perhaps it is only a single thought that 
vanishes as quickly as it comes, but in that instant 
one has been touched by the certainty of God, one 
has been lifted into the presence chamber of the Divine, 
and has worshipped. 

And one never returns to the point where he was 
before. That is the rare service of true worship. One 
has had an experience with his God and with his own 
divinest self. As Lowell says, “The thing we long 
for, that we are, for one transcendent moment.’’ And 
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it is impossible to make these experiences not to have 
been. ‘They have entered into life. They are an added 
possession. One has felt the certainty of God. One 
has felt the certainty of his own divinest being. And 
such certainties must make a man, to a definite degree, 
morally stronger and religiously deeper. 

In religion, people are careful and troubled about 
many things, but one thing is needful,—the experience 
of real worship. All else is a vain appearance, unless, 
at times, the people worship. Only in worship can our 
services fulfil their perfect work. 

“Unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul.” Let us 
not confuse this with going to church or with the making 
of prayers. They may lead us to worship, or they may 
not. The thing to seek after is that rare moment when 
one feels the Divine Presence, when one lifts the thought 
of a better life toward God who is that better life. For 
that moment it is adoration of the good. For that 
moment it is worship. 


Annual Report of Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON. 


CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS. 


The subject of religious education is still of supreme 
importance. To justify that statement one must take 
a broad survey of the conditions in our country. What 
we have intimated in previous reports is now fulfilling, 
and not only the members of churches, but citizens at 
large, are facing the great issues which involve the welfare 
of our institutions. To the public schools there is no 
lack of loyalty and financial support, but they cannot 
work out the problems of this government alone. The 
youth of our land must be trained in such ways as to 
make them conscious of personal responsibility. When 
we consider that the leading public characters at the 
present time are emphasizing the necessity of honesty, 
public spirit, and brotherhood, we understand the situa- 
tion. The worthiest representatives in civic life, presi- 
dents, senators, governors, and others, are virtually 
preaching sermons in their messages to the people with 
regard to these matters. 

So we gather here to-day, conscious of a strong, deep 
movement which has to do with the interests of the home, 
Church, and State. It is not simply what we may have 
accomplished in the past that we hold in view, but the 
perpetuity of those principles which were planted long 
ago in the soil of this free government. 

I state the case broadly because that is the best form 
in which to present it. We are gathered here as mem- 
bers of a distinct organization involved in the solution 
of this problem. We are to give an account of our annual 
stewardship, and to ascertain what we can hope for in 
the further prosecution of our plans. 


Te 


Our first duty is to report our doings the past year. 
The material support has been about the same as usual, 
though we can record this cheering fact, that more 
churches and Sunday Schools have contributed than ever 
before. That is certainly a source of congratulation. 
Some contributions have come from sources where we 
have not received anything before or nothing certainly for 
several years. A certain number have fallen a little below 
their former giving, and others have increased the sum so 
that the average is about the same. 

The co-operation of our Society is wider than many 
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know. We are not only helpers to the regular Sunday 
Schools, but calls come to us from many other sources. 
One of the most interesting of our experiences is co-opera- 
ing with isolated homes and little groups of families, 
who are desirous of having their children educated in 
religion according to liberal views. Such applications 
we usually treat in a generous way, often making dona- 
tions. We also aid local organizations with money and 
advice, both for the winter session and the summer 
institutes. We install exhibits of our publications in 
colleges and other places, wherever desired, without cost, 
and in many ways not easily described here we are co- 
workers with all progressive elements in the country. 

We make a report on the Book Room a special charge 
of ours—as, on the whole, encouraging. It is more than 
ever a resource for our ministers and for the laity who 
desire certain publications. Probably never has this 
department at the Boston Headquarters been of such 
assistance to our denomination~as at the present time. 
The Western Headquarters, at Chicago, has been main- 
tained with vigor and success. It is only fair to say that 
our maintenance of this work has no special financial 
profit. It is conducted in a liberal, progressive manner 
for the benefit of our people. 

Let it be understood quite clearly that the policy of ’ 
the Sunday-School Society is intended to meet, so far as 
possible, the varied demands of our denomination. In 
that group of churches there is a wide variety of views, 
convictions, and desires. If we should yield to any one 
of these parties, our position as representative of our 
churches would be sacrificed. We give accent to this 
statement because many individuals may feel that their 
convictions ought to be carried out. We cannot in 
justice to all the Sunday Schools, with their diverse 
conditions, pledge ourselves to any one line of action. 
It is absolutely impossible to run into one mould all 
the schools, large and small, city and country. So we 
are seeking, as always, to furnish helps of all kinds adapted 
to the strongly contrasted needs of our various Sunday 
Schools. In other words, we cannot be theorists, but 
must serve the denomination as a publishing house, and 
this we have tried to do. 

Perhaps the most important feature of our actual 
doings is the preparation of a course of Graded Lessons. 
This work has been given into the charge of a committee, 
carefully selected, of representative ability. Some of 
the manuals of this course are already in the printer’s 
hands. ‘The hope is entertained that we may have these 
books ready for the coming autumn, but such an an- 
nouncement cannot be positively made. It must be 
remembered that the series comprehends about twenty- 
four books; and the writing of them, the details of pub- 
lishing, and many other considerations necessarily in- 
volve a large contingency of delay. The committee has 
serious purpose and will do the best it can, aided by the 
Sunday-School Society, which is back of the whole 
enterprise. 

We would like to call the attention of our members to 
the fact that we have already on our list of manuals over 
one hundred and twenty-five different publications for 
all grades and ages. They are not dead stock, but living 
supplies at the present moment for our Sunday Schools, 
and were prepared by well-selected authors. There is 
no doubt but that the One-topic Three-grade System will 
be a necessary part of the curriculum of small schools, 
and this was one of our pioneer productions. But the 
Sunday-School Society recognizes the challenge of prog- 
ress and is now prepared to put several thousand dollars 
into a caretully graded series of lessons, to be called ‘“The 
Beacon Series,’’ where book succeeds book in the steady 
progress of the pupil. 
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This undertaking involves not only a great deal of 
money, but the generous labors of various writers. It 
has been hailed by many with pleasure as a solution of 
some difficulties in our work. We intend to present these 
manuals in the best form possible; and we believe that in 
producing them for our somewhat limited constituency, 
even at this expense and labor, we shall continue to 
ae our claim as progressive educators in the religious 
world. 
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A time like this is an opportunity for a review of the 
general situation. There have been advances in the 
past twenty-five years. The catechism has been put into 
the background. Memorizing has given way to sug- 
gestion and expression. The main object of the Sunday 
School, once announced as cardinal, has been altered. 
Conversion was set forth as the reason for drawing chil- 
dren into the Sunday School. In the place of that is 
the worthier purpose of character-making. The first 
plan rested on a sudden change in feeling: the modern 
and better is an educational problem. We can also see 
that the importance and dignity of the Sunday School 
have increased. The old-time depreciation of Sunday- 
School work is passing away. ‘The idle laugh as to its 
value and the smiling comment on its teachers have ceased 
to have point. The seriousness of the situation has 
become somewhat apparent even to the shallow-minded ; 
and, while they may not actively co-operate, they have 
instinctive respect for this department of church life. 
~ The breadth of the whole field has enlarged. Subjects 
are now introduced which were never allowed before. 
The eyes of the teachers have been lifted to a greater 
horizon of what is meant by religious education. ‘The 
Sunday School, in theory at least, is now joined with 
the great civic and social questions. Sidelights of great 
significance have been turned upon the Sunday-School 
ideals. Added to that is the unquestioned fact of more 
depth as well as of more breadth. The demand is now 
for thoroughness. We must plough deeper than ever 
and plant for a larger harvest. What was once done on 
the surface is now to be ingrained, It may be that we 
are not wholly meeting this challenge of modern times, 
but it is all the same the reasonable expectation of our 
civilization. 


Stil, 


But we must not forget in our ardor that severer tests 
are upon us than ever before. The stream does not run 
all one way. If there is any benefit in assembling here 
in annual convention, it is first to cheer ourselves with 
encouragements and next to be prepared for obstacles. 
The public school methods have become so predominant 
that they arise in comparison with the Sunday-School 
methods. ‘The every-day paid teacher is offset against 
the Sunday volunteer teacher. Five days a week of 
compulsory attendance and discipline are placed against 
the one hour a week of Sunday instruction. It is often 
an unfair comparison, and any sensible person will see it. 

Then we are beginning to fall off in volunteer aids. 
There was a time when faithful women and loyal men 
were ready to go into the Sunday School and teach, but 
under the present conditions of criticism and comparison 
many shrink from doing it. This is a deficiency not 
easily repaired. Then we must confront the fact that 
there is a change of values. I mean by that a shifting 
of estimates as to what is worth while in the world. I 
presume there was no time in our history when all citizens 
agreed that moral and religious education was of the first 
importance. But it is safe to say that just now there is 
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certainly less of that estimate than in times past. Be- 
cause of this decline, if I may so term it, in the scale of 
values, it is more difficult to obtain assistance in the Sun- 
day-School work. When our people think more of 
social, commercial, and political success than of other 
objects, we cannot expect a hearty support for such 
matters as we have in hand. 

I said in the beginning that the subject of religious 
education issupreme. ‘That is true, despite what I have 
just uttered, and all the more true because of the condi- 
tions I have just described. We have to add to our 
severe tests the burden thrown on us by parental in- 
difference and the spoiling of children. We have heard 
from several dormant Sunday Schools, and the sources 
of their lack of life is the fact that the parents do not 
care to send their children to Sunday School. Which 
leads us to see anew that the Sunday habits have greatly 
changed within ten years. If the heads of families plan 
that on Sunday they are to have recreation on the high- 
ways or in leisure at home, the children naturally partake 
of that freedom. What is good enough for the parents 
is, according to the modern judgment, good enough for 
the children. This sounds very well, but it is the knell of 
certain wholesome usages which have given to New 
England and the country a Sunday of rest and reverence. 

The Sunday School is one of the sufferers from this 
modern spirit. ‘These are some of the clouds that hang 
in the skies of our otherwise bright hopes. We must 
remember that so far as mankind has had any history 
it shows progress through efforts, overcoming obstacles 
and nerving itself for triumphs against antagonists. 
Often the nobler the cause the greater the array of dis- 
couragements. To my mind the favoring conditions 
are much greater than the opposing ones. But the wise 
man does not refuse to see what he must meet and con- 
quer. The careful physician cannot do anything till 
he has a good diagnosis, then he brings all his energy 
and skill to bear on the recovery of his patient. 


IV. 


Let us now call up certain questions which are always 
in the minds of thoughtful Sunday-School workers, and 
see if we can answer them. If we can do so with any 
satisfaction, there will be benefit to us all. 

1. What ws the future of the Sunday School? My un- 
qualified answer would be that it is every way hopeful. 
This is said not simply because we are engaged in the 
Sunday-School work and love it, but from deeper reasons 
and convincing ones. There is no substitute that I can 
see for this department of church life. It must continue; 
and, when private and public interests are sufficiently 
aroused, there can be no doubt of the result. ‘The home 
cannot take on this education, neither can the public 
school, neither can any source that is now known to us. 
And I have every confidence that our people of whatever 
faith will not consent to see this necessary part of our 
welfare neglected. They may be indifferent at times 
and feeble in support; but, if we are patient and”*per- 
sistent, we shall have our reward. 

2. What is the chief reform feature to-day? We answer 
a more developed form of intelligent instruction. ‘There 
are instructions of all kinds, some weak, misleading, in- 
adequate. ‘here are forms which are pressing toward 
high standards. ‘This is the type we are seeking in order 
not only to benefit the scholars, but to lift the Sunday 
School to a higher plane in public respect. This im- 
provement cannot be reached through any one channel. 
Each Sunday School must wisely decide for itself how 
the main object is to be secured. The chief thing and 
the one thing in this respect is to aim for a more intelli- 
gent kind of teaching, so that the scholars will understand 
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that their minds are called upon for action and their 
thoughtfulness quickened. 

3. Do ministers as a whole meet the situation? I might 

say the most important factor in this whole affair is the 
minister. -He is obliged to combine at the present time 
what in the beginnings of New England was delegated 
to two persons. He must be preacher and teacher at 
the same time. I should regret to do injustice to the 
majority of our ministers, but experience has shown me 
that. the weakness of Sunday Schools often results from 
a lack of interest and co-operation on the part of the 
minister of the church. If he enters into the Sunday- 
School work with sympathy and earnestness, there is 
usually little doubt as to the result. ‘The school may be 
small or large, but it will show gratifying prosperity. 
, 4. Is more or less Buble study desirable? In such a 
peculiar denomination as ours many questions arise 
which would not spring up in other churches. Our con- 
ferences have for discussion this very topic I have 
broached. In our judgment the Old and New ‘Yesta- 
ments with their sixty-six, books of strongly different 
elements will continue indefinitely to be the great text- 
book in religious education. The Sunday-School ociety 
has recognized this fundamental fact, and yet it has been 
exceedingly broad in adding other material. We might 
as well say that our national civilization is not Christian 
because there are so many admixtures. The roots of 
modern religious education run back into the soil of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. A wise course is to 
acknowledge this, and then add thereunto wide contri- 
butions of culture and enlargement. We have been 
foremost in doing this of all denominations, and still 
adhere to the idea. The new ‘‘Beacon Series” of 
graded lessons will be carried out on that basis. 

5. Are parents doing their duty? ‘The accurate reply 
is, some are and some are not, and possibly more are 
delinquent than faithful. Some of our leading educators 
have placed the chief responsibility for our troubles 
on the home. It is claimed that the parents are either 
indifferent or antagonistic in this matter; that is to 
say, they have no appreciation of what the Sunday School 
is doing, will not bring helpful influences to bear, and 
are oblivious to the dangers ahead. My only reason for 
bringing this up is to see if there is any way this evil 
can be remedied. How can the home be made a more 
effective ally of the church? That is a baffling question. 
There may come a time of reaction when families will 
assume a different attitude. While waiting for that, we 
must calmly and strongly announce our position, hoping 
that it may have some effect. It may as well be said, 
here and now, that it is hopeless to expect a successful 
Sunday School when the parents are not coworkers, 
when they do not properly estimate what this kind of 
training means for their children. I doubt not there 
will be a revival in this respect, but I adjure you to 
hasten that time by proclaiming to the American house- 
holds whenever you can the course they ought to take. 

6. Can the State co-operate? It may be that some 
fondly imagine that in our civic resources there is some- 
thing to take the place of the Sunday School. I have 
yet to see any distinct possibility of such assistance. 
The State and Church have been divided once and for all 
in our republic. The Bible is not taught in the public 
schools because of the dangers attending sectarian dif- 
ferences. The State can always co-operate through 
noble teachers whose spirit and example round out the 
purely intellectual training for which the State pays. 
But, when it comes to the distinct inculeation of ethies 
and the spiritual life, the Commonwealth has no direct 
obligation and really is obliged to abstain. 


7. Should ministers be specially trained? Here is 
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another vital question. The tendency now is to demand 
that those preparing for the ministry shall have some 
education along these lines. Such provisions have been 
made in some institutions of learning, and there is little 
doubt there will be an extension. Ministers now have 
special training for preaching, thinking, and in some 
measure for pastoral work; but there is a very incomplete 
arrangement for the assumption of leadership in religious 
education. The sooner our theological schools and 
universities meet this necessity, the better. A canvass 
of many institutions of learning shows that there is a 
great deficiency. We call attention to this as one of 
the foremost needs of the times. In pedagogy, psy- 
chology, and practical methods the graduates who intend 
to be ministers should be better equipped for solving the 
problems that now confront us. 

8. What 1s the greatest need in the field? So far as the 
work of the Sunday-School Society is concerned, the 
greatest need at-the present time is a Field Secretary. 
This urgent call has been put before our annual meetings 
for some time. No one officer can attend to all the duties 
at headquarters in proper fashion, and also go far and 
wide in visits to churches and Sunday Schools. ‘The best 
endowment that could be made at the present moment 
for the welfare of Unitarians is the creation of a fund 
for one or more competent men who can be out in the 
field, consult with Sunday Schools, build up weak ones, 
inspire others, and lead along the lines of advance. It 
is of far more importance that money and interest should 
be concentrated on a thing like this than on many other 
objects which seem to draw the generous response of 
our people. Not many understand how complex has 
become the work of the Sunday-School Society. The 
president is obliged to prepare manuals, edit a paper, 
maintain a Book Room, conduct correspondence, be on 
hand to meet visitors, and act as general executive of 
the whole range of Sunday-School affairs. This answered 
in times past to a certain degree, but it is no longer 
adequate. There is no difficulty in offering a solution, 
but there is a difficulty in fulfilling it. It is a question of 
money, pure and simple. If our people realize what 
ought to be done, they are not lacking in resources for the 
support of one or two Field Secretaries. Such a step 
forward means not simply progress for our Sunday 
Schools, but a quickening of life in the churches, a widen- 
ing of denominational power, and the advancement of 
our cherished liberal cause. 

9. What should be our watchwords at the present time ? 
They can be summed up in three mottoes: Conference, 
Co-operation, Conviction. In the matter of Conference 
there has been considerable advance in the last few years. 
Sunday-School Unions have been formed in various 
localities and have become sources of inspiration and 
power. Others are in view, and the tendency is that 
way. ‘There has been an evident desire to consult and 
compare, to get light as to better methods and right 
standards. From that has come the second inference 
that Co-operation is absolutely necessary. We cannot 
run a Sunday School on individualistic lines with the 
best results. The struggling one is strengthened by 
being joined with others, and in taking this for our 
watchword we are simply adopting one of the most 
acceptable modern terms. As our Nestor, Dr. Hale, has 
so often said, ‘‘together”’ is the solution of many diffi- 
culties that we could not conquer alone. And, finally, 
the other motto, Conviction, relates to the creation of 
an enthusiasm. Wherever Sunday-School workers have 
the idea they are in a great work and must do it, 
we can always trace admirable achievements. It is the 
law of all enterprises of merit, and our movement is 
not exempt. 
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This organization is now eighty-two years old. Dur- 
ing the past it has tried to serve the varied interests of 
our churches in a broad spirit. Wherever the progressive 
road opened in religious education it has been our endeavor 
to walk that way and lead. It has always sought to be 
a little ahead with everything that strengthens and de- 
velops our work. It is not afraid at the present time to 
compare its record with that of any other denomination 
while saying this in perfect knowledge of its short-comings. 

Behind all these questions of methods and plans looms 
the great subject which is the source of our activity. 
Channing years ago, in his address to this very organiza- 
tion, treated the central truths with that usual clearness 
which marks all his utterances. We quote some of his 
words in conclusion: ‘‘Sunday Schools belong to this 
period of society. They grow naturally from the ex- 
tension of knowledge: as such let them be cherished. 
The great question for parents to ask is, how they may 
strengthen their children against temptation, how they 
can implant in them principles of duty, purposes of 
virtue? The question how your children may prosper most 
in life should be secondary. Give them force of character, 
and you give them more than a fortune. Give them 
pure and lofty principles, and you give them more than 
thrones. Then give these schools your hearty support, 
without which they cannot prosper. I would say that the 
most gifted in our congregations cannot find a worthier 
field of labor than the Sunday School. ‘The noblest work 
on earth is to act with an elevating power on a human 
spirit.” 
~ These are lofty words, but they have a most practical 
bearing on modern life. In the spirit, then, of Channing, 
Gannett, Parker, Clarke, Tuckerman, and other worthies 
gone before, we ask you to pledge anew loyalty and en- 
thusiasm in this great cause. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Send Me. 


People who are low-spirited or a little morbid in what- 
ever way are apt to distress themselves because their 
place in life is such that they cannot do what they would 
af—“if I had been born in the country, or if I had 
been born in New York, or if my people had been literary 
people—or if they had been military people. Why, if 
these things had been different, I could have achieved 
something which I have not achieved.” 

Now, I have just lost from the circle of people nearest 
me two persons who died almost on the same day, whose 
useful lives illustrate perfectly the great gospels of ‘Lift 
where you stand”’ and “Do the duty that comes next 
your hand.” I am tempted to say a word here about 
two lives from which, in their place and time, I have 
learned lessons which I should be glad to teach to any 
of the readers. 

Mr. Benjamin C. Clark, well known among business 
men as a man of first-rate ability in commercial affairs, 
had every excuse which a man can plead that the routine 
of daily life separated him from personal care for people 
in distress. Many a man in his position satisfies him- 
self with drawing his check for this or that charity, and 
who at the judgment day of the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Matthew would have to say, ‘“You are mistaken in 
supposing that we ever saw a prisoner in his prison or 
the starving man in his hunger,—or any other of the 
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_ brethren of whom the Lord of the judgment speaks.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Clarke found that by visiting the 
prisoner in his prison he was fulfilling a duty which in 
his days no one else was fulfilling. He could spend his 
Sunday in going to the county prison, in talking with 
this man and that woman who were awaiting sentence. 
He could verify their own stories of their families and 
lives. And he could do more than comfort them by 
his words of sympathy. He could go, and he did go, on 
Monday to the judges of the criminal courts who were 
to sentence them, and inform those gentlemen as to the 
life and experience of each of the persons to be sentenced. 
More than one of the criminal judges has said to me 
that he never pronounced sentence on a prisoner brought 
from the Boston jail without consulting Mr. Clark. 

In our present system of probation officers this sort 
of duty has not been necessary. It would be fair to 
say that Mr. Clark’s experiment did much to prepare 
the way for the Probation System as it now exists, the 
greatest success, let me say in passing, of modern criminal 
discipline. 

Another of Mr. Clark’s benefactions which he did not 
choose to make public was his Christmas present every 
December to people who never heard of him. He 
would go to the post-office, where he was well-known, 
and where he was sure to find Christmas packages which 
had not been properly prepaid. Law is so stern that 
these Christmas gifts would have gone to the Dead 
Letter Office, but for Mr. Clark’s watchfulness. He 
would assume the prepayment himself, and the Christ- 
mas present would go on its way. I have heard people 
who knew say that sooner or later he had expended 
hundreds of dollars in this beneficence to which no one 
but his own conscience invited him. 

I said there were two illustrations of self-forgetfulness 
brought to my mind at the very same time. After a 
long illness Miss Messinger died at her home in Roxbury. 

.As long ago as 1864, when the Forty-fifth Regiment 
of Massachusetts Militia was called to North Carolina 
by the National Government, her brother, colonel of the 
regiment, took with him this lady and her sister, who 
established at Newbern his home. It became home, 
indeed, to every boy and man in the regiment. At 
her funeral you would see old soldiers of what are now 
historic times telling reminiscences of the kindness and 
tenderness of these ladies in those days. 

“Oh, yes,’ you will say, “those were the days worth 
living in. Then people had chances to show what 
they are.”’ Yes! And this lady in her charming home 
in Roxbury for the half century since the war has been 
living just the same life among young people who came 
within her circle as she would have done had they been 
brought in wounded from the field of battle. I could 
not pretend to say how many young men looked to that 
home of hers as their home, how in her quiet way she 
encouraged them in their studies or strengthened them 
by her advice, so that they regarded her as the nearest 
friend they had. Once and again I have been startled 
to find how this or that man, now active and successful 
in public duty, spoke of “Aunt Susy’’ as if she were at 
once his guide, philosopher, and friend. Her home be- 
came the home, not of one or two lonely boys, but of 
a little regiment of people, some of whom are no longer 
young, but who will always be grateful for the sym- 
pathy, the instruction, the encouragement, which in the 
days of formation of character they received there. 

Where there is a will there is a way. And it seems 
worth while to give this little detail of two unselfish 
lives, because they illustrate so well what is real success 
when one answers the great appeal by the prompt reply, 
“Here am I, send me.” Epwarp E, HAL. 
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Literature. 


THE VALLEY oF SHADOWS. By Francis 
Grierson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2 net.—The writer of this book has had 
a remarkably varied and romantic life. 
He was born in England, but his parents 
emigrated to Illinois in 1849. His father 
became an American citizen, helped to elect 
Lincoln, and later returned to England, 
The boy early developed a remarkable 
musical gift, and in the late sixties he was 
the musical celebrity of Paris, whose wonder- 
ful powers of improvisation soon stirred the 
musical world of all the great European 
capitals. Lectures were given in Paris to 
explain the phenomenon of his musical 
accomplishments in hitherto unknown di- 
rections. Sully-Prudhomme could not find 
words in the French dictionary to express 
his awakened feelings, and Mallarmé de- 
clared that Grierson did with musical sounds 
and combinations what Poe did with words 
and rhythm, and added that “for the first 
time in the history of music, we now have 
the real poet of the piano.”’ Mr. Grierson’s 
musical career proved to be but the schooling 
for his literary work, opening to him the 
doors of society, of knowledge, and of reality. 
His first volume of critical essays was written 
in French and brought him the rating by 
academicians as a prose writer of the first 
order. Two volumes of essays in English 
have discussed respectively Modern Mysti- 
cism and The Celtic Temperament, which have 
enabled his present publishers to present 
him as “not only an original stylist, but as a 
thinker of the school of Maeterlinck.” It 
has been for him, Mr. Grierson says himself, 
a labor of love to bring together these recol- 
lections of scenes and episodes of his early 
life in Illinois and Missouri. Seen through 
the influences of forty cosmopolitan years 
in European capitals, these days of simple 
living and homely surroundings apparently 
assume the values of romance. ‘The prairies, 
the log house, the political discussions, the 
sheltering of runaway slaves, the excitement 
of the camp-meeting, the “‘pleasant waste 
of time’ in going to ‘“‘a Yankee school” 
in Alton, the story of the formation of the 
first company of Regulators in the pioneer 
country as told to the small boy by a par- 
ticipant in its stirring events,—all these 
make interesting material for some fifteen 
chapters and lead up to a vivid description 
of the great debates between Douglas and 
Lincoln, and to equally clear and interesting 
recollections of St. Louis in the troubled 
days of 1860 and 1861. Two chapters about 
Fremont, to whom young Grierson, then a 
boy of thirteen, served as page, and the 
story of Grierson’s raid (Gen. Grierson 
was a cousin) complete a book of much in- 
terest and charm, which, as recollections of 
the Lincoln country, has especial significance 
in this centennial year. 


EXPOSITIONS OF HoLy ScrrprurE. By 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D., Lit.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Fourth 
series, six volumes. $7.50 net.—This 
series of expository sermons is the fourth 
and closes the commentary in thirty vol- 
umes. They are handsomely printed, bound 
in red buckram, and on the English feather 
weight paper which is so agreeable and 
restful to the hand of the reader. For any 
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orthodox preacher or Biblical student who 
has no interest in the Higher Criticism, and 
is looking only for the edification of which 
the Bible is an unparalleled thesaurus, these 
volumes can be commended without reserve. 
Dr. Maclaren has been described by many 
evangelical divines as the king of preachers 
and the prince of expositors. ‘The Old and 
New Testaments are full of passages which 
lend themselves readily to the preacher who 
would make the most of them to impart 
strength and comfort to his hearers, and 
any reader may find in these volumes lessons 
of help and comfort. But let no one go to 
these expositions for that light which is 
thrown upon the Bible by the new inter- 
pretation of its books as human productions 
recording and exhibiting manifest proofs 
of the progress of the race from barbarism 
to the light of a pure religion. Many who 
do not believe in the virgin birth or the 
physical resurrection of Jesus have for the 
Gospels as tender feelings of reverence and 
are by them helped as much as those other 
believers who regard them as literal trans- 
cripts of the word of God. ‘The Magnificat, 
for instance, is an uplifting hymn of praise, 
understood and cherished by those who 
regard it not as the improvisation of the 
Virgin Mary, but as a finished product of 
the religious genius of the age. But Dr. 
Maclaren says, ‘‘To disbelievers in the 
incarnation the hymns of Mary and Zachariah 
are, of course, forgeries, the work of some 
unknown pious liar or dishonest enthusiast.” 
This kind of misunderstanding and misinter- 
pretation of the beliefs and sayings of those 
who do not accept the old-fashioned and 
obsolescent theory of the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Bible, creates a barrier between 
the author of these volumes and those who 
are critical and rationalistic which, if his 
interpretation were by them accepted, would 
shut them out from any cordial appreciation 
of the noble books of the Bible which now 
they read and cherish in their own way. 


SEBASTIAN. By Frank Danby. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.—Mrs. Frankan’s 
new novel must necessarily be compared with 
The Heart of a Child, which was as strong in 
its imaginative sympathy as it was clever 
in its realistic, yet romantic, picturing of 
phases of London life by no means over- 
worked. The new story is certainly less 
agreeable, and it has perhaps less spontaneity, 
but it is no less clever in its character de- 
lineation and as realistic as possible. Sebas- 
tian works out his own salvation from an 
overpraised, yet not too well-treated, boy- 
hood at Eton, through lapses and mistakes 
which ought not to be taken as a necessary 
part of a young man’s experience, through 
an ill-judged marriage and a fortunate 
elevation to the position of widower, to a 
point where he may be considered to have 
found himself. Sharing the interest of the 
novel is his mother, a successful novelist, 
keen and ambitious for her son’s sake, but 
a child in regard to her understanding of 
the actual conditions of the society world 
around her. The follies, mistakes, and dis- 
appointments, through which may be traced 
gradual development in lines not planned 
nor desired, are those of real life and common 
human experience. The book can only add 
to the writer’s reputation for careful work. +. 
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THROUGH WELSH Doorways. By Jean- 
nette Marks. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.10 net.—Quaint homes and a 
simple, unspoiled people have been brought 
to better acquaintance through these eleven 
stories. Passing through Welsh doorways, 
one is admitted to heart experiences, battles 
between the inner light and the conventional 
conscience, tender lessons touching the worth 
of our human relations, and an intimate 
sympathy with humble trials and conquests. 
The stories, are all simple. One shows how 
the husband’s fault-finding and economical 
restrictions were thrown to the winds when 
actual danger threatened the woman who 
had lived for him and borne his exactions. 
Another explains a minister’s perplexities in 
regard to his choice of a wife and a novel 
method of solution. Another brings in re- 
lations with a-young landlord, and still an- 
other shows how the Welsh wife contents 
the longing of her dying husband to hear 
once more the spring cuckoo. Each has a 
touch of humor and a touch of pathos. 


‘THE STRAIN OF WHITE. By Ada Woodruff 
Anderson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The Puget Sound country and the 
plains of the Upper Columbia River, as 
these were in the middle of the last century 
before the Territory of Washington was 
taken from old Oregon and before the Hud- 
son Bay Company had withdrawn from 
Fort Nisqually, are the scene of this con- 
tinuously interesting and illuminating novel. 
Mrs. Anderson writes with the freshness of 
one to whom novel writing is not yet an old 
story, performed as a routine task, and with 
the certainty of one who not only knows, but 
loves the country she is writing about. Her 
story, The Heart of the Red Firs, had the 
same freedom of spirit. Francesca is a 
delightful heroine, brought into strong con- 
trast with the wilful, self-absorbed daughter 
of Eastern training, her half-sister. The 
book has enough historical interest to fur- 
nish good background for the vivid, dramatic 
plot: and the characters are chosen from a 
period not so far in the past as to assume 
unreality. 


PIPE DREAMS 


By A. VAGRANT 


BOOK of verse of unusual heart 

interest. Since James Whitcomb 
Riley few poets have so deftly touched 
the heartstrings of humanity. As one 
reviewer writes, “They are not great 
poems, but, after reading them, we lay 
the volume down with a reminiscent sigh 
and smile as we look back along the 


green highway of life and see again the 
misty pictures of our childhood days they 


conjure up.’’ And again, “They are, 
like all this writer’s verse, admirably sim- 
ple and refreshing, with now and thena 
touch of pathos, relieved by a quaint and 
quiet humor.’’ 


PRICE (p.teia) 75 CENTS PER COPY 


CEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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-gfRoM Cairo TO THE CATARACTS. By 
Blanche M. Carson. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co.—Cook’s tourists usually come in‘ for 
more than their share of scorn from indepen- 
dent travellers, but this book reports that, 
while they may be at a discount in the more 
frequented and familiar parts of Europe, a 
personally conducted tour is by all odds the 
most comfortable and pleasant means to a 
journey round the world, at least for women 
travelling alone. Of the journey in question 
this book describes only the trip up the Nile, 
practically its first chapter. The history of 
Egypt, the picturesque surroundings, the 
strange Oriental people, amusing  fellow- 
travellers, and incidents of travel, supply the 
material for a book that includes much 
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information. It is well supplied with in- 
terinteresting illustrations from original 
photographs, 


New Iraty. By Augusta Hale Gifford. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.20 net.—This is a newly revised edition 
of the second part of Mrs. Gifford’s Italy: 
Her People and their Story, published a few 
years ago. It affords in convenient and 
easily readable form a popular history of 
the delevopment and progress of Italy 
from the time of Theodorich to that of 
Victor Emanuel III. Mrs. Gifford is the 
sister of Senator Hale of Maine, and her 
long residence in Southern Europe, where 
Mr. Gifford has held important diplomatic 
posts, has given her access to books and 
historical papers in the original Italian, and 
supplied her with information not obtainable 
through English sources. Her book has 
also had the advantage of revision by 
Italian authorities. 


THE SPELL oF Iraty. By Caroline At- 
water Mason. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.— 
Although the places and associations which 
yielded to these two travellers their con- 
vincing certainty of the magic spell of Italy 
have lent their charm to many a book before, 
Mrs. Mason succeeds in giving to her de- 
seriptions something of her personal interest 
in the familiar surroundings. Conversation, 
anecdote, and even romance vary, the de- 
seriptive passages and the literary discussion, 
to which Florence, for instance, inevitably 
tempts a responsive spirit. Such a com- 
posite of fact and fiction has the merit of 
recalling delightful reminiscences and stimu- 
lating the desire to repeat happy experiences. 
Half a hundred illustrations help out the 
text without by any means supplanting its 
interest. 


CHERUB DEVINE. By Sewall Ford. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50.—Shorty 
McCabe has a successor, not in the same line, 
but equally original and independent in 
his personal traits. Cherub Devine is a 
financial magnate, who wins his wife as he 
won his fortune, by audacity joined to ir- 
resistible good humor and clean, straight 
methods of dealing with people and things. 
One of the incidents of the book is an exciting 
day in Wall Street, another is an experience 
with a Jersey calf, not less exciting in its 
way. Mr. Ford has been known best as a 
writer of short stories, but his present novel 
entertains by its plot and characters as well 
as by movement and humor. 
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Laws or Lire. By Sydney Herbert;Mel- 
lone. London: The Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. Essex Hall. 1s. 6d.—This little 
book is an introduction to the elements of 
ethics. Dr. Mellone is examiner in phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
The book aims at concreteness in dealing 
with these intricate problems. It seeks the 
good which is good for something. In 
judging action it does not trace it back to 
motive, but forward to consequence. ‘This 
is a treatise distinctly of the outer life, not 
of the inner life. ‘This is well since it is in- 
tended for people who are not strongly 
inclined to introspection—young people in 
Sunday-schools. For such use it is excellent. 
Indeed it is profitable reading for the non- 
philosophical person of mature years. 


A LINCOLN Conscriet. By Homer Greene. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
After running a successful course in the 
Youth’s Companion, Mr. Greene’s story 
appears in book form as a product of the 
Lincoln centennial year. Lincoln in fiction 
is nothing new, and doubtless many another 
writer will choose this simple, heroic figure 
to give point to a story or to dignify his 
pages with its abiding charm. ‘The young 
conscript and his father work out together an 
interesting story, in which the influence of 
Lincoln rises supreme to stir the heart of 
young readers with the old thrill of passion- 
ate reverence and loyalty. 


Miscellaneous. 


In 1875 Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
Baronet, edited the Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay, his uncle, and the book 
took at once the place of a classic. Harper 
& Brothers have recently issued this in a 
new edition, the two volumes appearing 
as one, and the price correspondingly 
reduced. ‘This will be found a convenient 
edition, in which the marginal notes are 
retained. In looking it over the old charm 
of the book revives and if the republication 
makes it better known among the young 
readers of to-day it will be well worth 
while. ‘The single volume may make up 
in accessibility what it lacks of the stately 
dignity of the original publication. 


Prof. George Rice Carpenter has prepared 
the volume on Walt Whitman for the Eng- 
lish Men of Letters Series published by the 
Macmillan Company. Its pages give a clear 
picture of the man, with much compressed 
into narrow space. Without spending much 
time on critical analysis, which is hardly to 
be expected in a short biography, Prof. 
Carpenter finds that the present trend in 
the estimate of Whitman’s poetry is towards 
more definite appreciation. ‘The boundaries 
of taste have been enlarged, and, with less 
inclination for dogmatism, it is understood 
that in his barbaric yawp he spoke as the 
symbol of democracy. His type is to be 
found, not among poets and literary men, 
but among those who represent new atti- 
tude and bring a new message. “He is 
the first and most notable’”’ says Prof. Car- 
penter, ‘“‘of those who in the nineteenth 
century, in Europe and in America, preached 
the vision of the world as love and com- 
radeship.” 
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From Moffat, Vard & Co., New York. 


Psychotherapy. By Hugo Miinsterberg, M.D., Ph.D. 
Litt.D., LL.D. $2 net. 


Ready March 10. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
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The Dome, 
My Lady Daffodil. 


My Lady Daffodil looks out 
Upon the sweet Spring morning, 

A golden fillet ’mid her locks 
Meet for such fair adorning; 

She waves the Winter’s dreams away: 
“Tis past the time for sleeping, 
For now the world’s. awake with song, 

My tryst with Spring I’m keeping.” 


She dons her quaint hooped petticoat, 

Flings off her mantle clinging, 
Then stands in gown of rich brocade, 
The very fairest sweetest maid 

That e’er the wind set swinging... . 
And Spring comes by, and sees her there, 
Golden her gown, and gold her hair, 
Kisses her lips, and calls her fair, 

And wooes her with sweet singing. 

—Augusta Hancock, in the Pall Mall Magazine. 


Great-aunt Susannah’s Memory Cure. 


BY AVIS GORDON VESTAL. 


“But I forgot it,” protested Willie Lefler. 

“Mamma always carries in some wood her- 
self when I forget to fill the box.” 
“ Mrs. Stone sighed. Many times during 
the week she had acted as guardian for 
Cousin Kate’s children she had found that 
forgetfulness was to them a mantle which 
covered a multitude of sins. Yesterday 
Willie had neglected to leave Mrs. Stone’s 
order at the grocer’s on his way to high 
school, and little Frank’s playthings were 
lying on the floor where he had dropped 
them the evening before, forgetful of his 
promise to ‘“‘pick them up after a while.” 
News had come that day that Mrs. Lefler 
would soon be able to return from the city 
hospital, so Cousin Lucy determined to 
make the most of her brief period of foster- 
motherhood. 

“‘Children,’’ she announced at four o’clock, 
after learning from the village music teacher 
that Grace had ‘‘forgotten’’ to prepare her 
usual Saturday’s lesson, “I think I might 
tell you a story this afternoon while you are 
all at home.” 

“Oh, do,’ cried little Frank, eagerly, 
while Willie stopped his whistling and Grace 
looked up from her embroidery. Any hint 
of a story easily drew the attention of the 
Lefler ‘‘ young folks.” 

“About five o’clock,’”’ said Cousin Lucy. 
“That will give Grace an hour for music 
practice, and the boys more than enough 
time to fill the woodbox and to put away 
the toys.” 

So there was a price to pay for the story 
hour! ‘The younger children’s faces grew a 
bit longer, but Willie was ‘‘game’’ and soon 
had all at their delayed tasks. 

At five one “‘grown-up”’ and three “‘ grow- 
ing-ups’” gathered at the orchard swing, 
Mrs. Stone in a rocker, Grace and Frank in 
the swing, and Willie full-length on the 
grass. 

“This,” began the big cousin, ‘‘is a story 
about a man who forgot, just as you three 
have been forgetting; but he was a grown 
man and had made forgetfulness a habit 
for more years than I hope you will. A 
true story? Yes, Frankie, for it is about 
my own father, your great-uncle Butler, and 
my mother, your great-aunt Susannah. I 
am going to tell you how my mother cured 
father’s faulty memory:— 
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In the pine woods of Michigan, where he 
was “boss”? of a lumber camp, father had 
made a clearing and built the two-roomed 
log cabin in which we children were born. 
I was the eldest, and there were already 
four of us at the time of which I speak. 

One March evening, before the snow had 
begun to melt, father found a_ scantier 
supper than usual, for mother was a house- 
keeper famed both for the quality and the 
quantity of her cooking. ‘“‘Aren’t we 
going to have the warm bread for supper?” 
he asked. 

‘There isn’t any,’’ mother replied. 

“Why, I thought you always baked on 
Wednesdays,” he remarked in surprise. 

“T do, and to-day there isn’t even any 
old bread left. You forgot the wood you 
promised. I’ve cut up every stick on the 
place, and there was only enough to run the 
fireplace, without heating the big oven. 
I have been saving the backlog all I could, 
but that’s all that’s left.’ 

“Didn’t I get you any wood to-day?” 
he asked, contritely. ‘I meant to, Susannah, 
and I remember hunting up the axe—well, 
I'll cut some in the morning,” and he dropped 
the subject. 

After supper father began his usual 
winter evening’s task. Have you ever seen 
ox-bows? Of course they are not used now, 
except in a few out-of-the-way places, but 
in those days our work was done by oxen. 
Father, like other pioneers, employed his 
spare time of nights in making them. When- 
ever he had more bows than he needed, he 
sold them for a good price at the nearest 
settlement. 

First he drew a splint-bottomed chair to 
the fireplace and leaned against it a wooden 
plank in which several groups of holes had 
been bored. A handful of wooden pegs 
to fit these holes lay on the hearth before 
him. Kneeling by the fire and turing a 
half-finished bow in the heat to make it 
pliable, he talked to mother of the day’s 
affairs, 

“T fired Cody to-day,” he began, 

Mother looked surprised. ‘‘I thought he 
was your best man!” 

“But too forgetful,” father replied. ‘‘He’s 
been in charge of the cable to hold the teams 
back as they go down the slope to the river. 
The cable broke to-day.” 

“That’s too bad,’ said mother, sympa- 
thetically. 

‘‘Bad! I should say it was bad!” exclaimed 
my father, irritably. “He knew that rope 
was rotten, for I gave him an order for a 
new one Saturday, and he forgot to get it.” 

Father placed one limb of his warmed 
ox-bow upon the plank, and put pegs into 
the holes on either side to keep it firmly 
in place. Then he slowly bent the second 
limb closer to the fastened one and pegged 
it also. Here he would leave the bow for 
some days, until it hardened in its bent form, 
before finishing it. Then he explained to 
us the reason for discharging his formerly 
trusted man. 

“Seeds was coming down the bank with 
the heaviest load of the day. Cody fastened 
the hold-back cable to the sled as usual, and 
told him to go ahead. That little hill’s 
slick as ice, the way the snow’s packed, and 
nothing could hold the sled when the rope 
broke. It slid, logs and all, down on the 
oxen. Seeds jumped and got off with a 
sprained ankle, but one ox was crushed 
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before he could move.’’ Then,as he started 
toward the rough ladder leading to the loft 
where the bows were stored, he concluded: 
“Tt’s tough on Cody, I know; for it’ll take 
him a long time to pay the company for the 
beef he made. I discharged him because 
I can’t depend upon a forgetful man.” 

The next morning father announced: 
“One of the boys was just here to say that 
the camp cook is laid up with rheumatism. 
The boys got their own breakfast, and you 
can imagine how well, so I said we’d have 
them here for dinner to-day.” 

“T suppose I can get ready for them,” 
mother replied, 

This was short notice, and she had little 
food already prepared, but she was never 
daunted by an emergency. 

“All right, I knew I could depend upon 
you, wife. Count on ten extra for dinner,” 
and he started to.leave for the timber. 

“Butler,” she called, “‘you know I must 
have wood if I’m to cook a big dinner. 
There’s scarcely enough of this backlog left 
to keep the baby from catching cold.” 

The kitchen soon growing chilly, mother 
started for the woodpile to get the promised 
fuel. The mush for breakfast had been 
stirred over a brief blaze of chips, but even 
these were all gone now. When she re- 
turned, she was empty armed. Father had 
forgotten the wood once more! For miles 
there extended great forests of standing 
trees, but there was not one stick for her 
immediate need. Nor was this the first 
or even the twentieth time that he had 
forgotten that cabins could not be warmed 
nor meals cooked without fuel. Had there 
been any cord wood hauled up she would 
have bravely sawed it herself, as she had 
often done before. . 

She spoke little to us children that morn- 
ing, but afterward she told me that father’s 
story of his lesson to Cody for his forgetful- 
ness came back to her as she planned to 
meet this emergency. 

At noon father and his ten hungry men 
came up in a long lumber sled drawn by 
four oxen. Dinner was steaming upon the 
table as soon as the men had washed, and 
we children stood by hungrily and watched 
them eat. It was a good meal, good even 
for mother. Father noticed the dinner 
with pride as she passed the tureen of boiled 
onions and the big platters of ham and yellow 
johnny cake. 

After dinner most of the men left, but 
three bearded ones remained standing before 
the fireplace, while father gave them di- 
rections for the rest of the busy day’s work. 
“We must get a hustle on us,” he was saying, 
“the roads may get soft before the week’s’”?— 
Just then the charred remnant of the old 
backlog fell forward with a faint thud. 
Father stopped to rearrange the logs and 
saw a fire of slender hickory sticks, all un- 
mistakably bent. Mechanically he poked 
the coals while the others spoke about their 
work. They did not observe him, as I did, 
when he rose, his face more flushed than the 
fire could have made it, and quietly mounted 
the ladder to the attic where his many pairs 
of ox-bows had been stored. When he came 
down, he knew what we children had known 
since midmorning,—how mother had kept 
us warm, and by what means she had pre- 
pared that bountiful dinner. 

Was he angry? Yes; but he was a good- 
intentioned man, though careless of memory, 
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and his indignation was all directed inward. 
Father, who had conscientiously given his 
employee a lesson for forgetfulness, knew 
his own lesson when he received it. More- 
over, his regret for his neglect was mixed 
with gratitude to my mother, but for whom 
his own invitation to his hungry men could 
not have been fulfilled. 

“Josh,” he said to the oldest man, ‘‘you 
may take charge of the men this afternoon. 


Sam, here, will help me haul firewood to the 


house, and Jim shall saw it up for the fire. 


And Jim,’’ he added, ‘‘don’t forget to fill 


the wood box, too.’’ 


Our Little Sister, the Queen. 


Many are the beautiful stories told about 


Wilhelmine, the fair young Queen of Holland. 
But the other day I ran across a little name- 
sake of hers, and upon investigation I find 
she, too, is a queen, though her shoes are 


wooden and her skirt is tucked up daintily 


on wash-day morning! 

When she was a very little lass, this Wil- 
helmine’s brothers used to take her out in 
the boat and teach her how to guide it up 
and down the canals—the boulevards of 
Holland. Now she is to be trusted alone, 
and many a neighbor smiles when she sees 
the jolly little red and green craft approach- 
ing; for she knows that Wilhelmine’s mother 
thas sent a gift of rich curds or famous Dutch 
cheese or a setting of eggs. 

It was when our Wilhelmine was five years 
old that she first thought of becoming a 
queen. You see, some children are born 
queens and some become—choose to become 
queens. It was her birthday. She did not 
have a cake made indigestible with five 
different kinds of fruit and ablaze with five 
candles. No one gave her a ring to put on 
her pudgy finger, nor a box of chocolate 
creams. But there was a pair of new wooden 
shoes for the ambitious little feet that were 
growing apace. And, when the housework 
was done and you could see your face in tiles 
and pans and almost in the snow-white wood 
of tables and floor, Wilhelmine’s mother took 
the birthday girl upon her lap and, looking 
into grave blue eyes and at the jolly little 
tip-tilted nose upturned to hers, said—in 
Dutch, you know, which Wilhelmine under- 
stood perfectly :— 

“Now, my Wilhelmine, you are a great girl. 
You are no longer a baby. You are motlier’s 
and father’s little woman-girl. But we want 
you to be more than our little woman-girl. 
We want you to be our little queen-girl.”’ 

“And what is that, mother?” asked the 
big blue eyes, while the rosy mouth tucked 
a kiss away on mother’s bare arm. 

“The queen-girl grows into the queen- 
woman, And the queen-woman rules. She 
learns all the best things, and lets none of 
them conquer her. She rules her tongue 
and speaks only what is right and kind. 
She rules this little hand and teaches it to 
work—to churn, to bake, to weave, to sew, 
to serub, to rock the cradle, to help lame 
Peter into his boat, to care for the young 
calves and chickens. A queen’s hand is 
brave, my little maid!—afraid of nothing 
except what is wrong or dirty or lazy or un- 
kind.” 

“And what else, my mother?” — 

Wilhelmine’s lips ask this question; for her 


gobble!” 
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heart is stirred, and¥she wants to begin at 
once to be a queen. — 

“But, best of all, my queen-child,” went 
on the dear mother, looking out over the 
peaceful waters of the canal to the slow 
turning arms of the wind-mills, ‘‘is the 
queen-heart. Queens must learn before 
they know. They must know before they 
rule. And to know one must be humble, 
one must obey. Understandest thou ?”’ 

Yes, the little five-year-old already knew 
well what obedience meant. 

“So from to-day, maid child, we begin 
the queen lessons. And Wilhelmine, upon 
her royal throne, is not more loved than is 
our daughter, whose crown is all of curling 
gold. You will have your tasks, beloved 
one, at the book, in the garden, in the house. 
You will obey. You will know. And one 
day—ah, well! God will take care of the 
years. Enough, beloved one, if you please 
him!” 

So our little queen goes happily about her 
home. She has a dower of sunshine 
trees, sparkling water, loving hearts, a sweet 
home; but, above all, she is growing daily 
into the likeness of a beautiful woman, who, 
if her heart be true and her hands be thrifty, 
needs no other wealth to make her a queen 
indeed!—Ada Melville Shaw, in Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, 


The Animal School. 


Did you ever hear of the animal school? 

No? Then I will tell you about it. 

Miss Willow was the téacher, and the 
reason she was chosen was—why do you 
suppose? Because she had so many switches 
about. If any one didn’t behave, she would 
reach out one of her long arms and get a 
switch, and then—um-m-m-m-M-M! 

The scholars were: the donkey with his 
long ears, the owl, always half asleep, and 
the stamping horse; the woolly sheep, the 
billy-goat, the black cat, and the curly dog; 
the goose, long of neck, the turkey gobbler, 
the duck, and the little red hen. Then there 
was a row of birds on the top rail of a fence. 
And—oh, yes—there was the frog. I almost 
forgot the frog. He sat in a puddle. 

When it was time to begin, Miss Willow 
snapped all her switches. It was quiet in 
an instant. ‘“‘Now,’”’ said she, ‘‘who is 
absent ?”’ : 4 

The owl cried out, ‘“‘Whoo-oo0, whoo-oo, 
whoo-oo!”’ 

Miss Willow turned angrily to the horse. 
“Was that you who mimicked me?” she 
asked. 

The horse, trembling very much, answered 
quickly, ‘‘Neigh, neigh!’ 

“Attention!” said Miss Willow. 
does B-A spell?” 

The woolly sheep answered, ‘‘ Baa!” 

But just then the billy-goat stepped on 
the little red hen’s toe. A bird on the fence 
behind saw it and cried out, ‘‘ Whip-poor- 
Will!” And Miss Willow wept at the billy- 
goat’s badness. 

“We will now have our lesson in manners,” 
said Miss Willow. ‘‘What does a man do 
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when he meets a lady?” 


The curly dog cried, “Bow!” and was 
patted for giving the right answer. 

“And how should we eat at the table?” 

The turkey answered, ‘“‘Gobble, gobble, 
Miss Willow reached for a switch. 
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And the prim goose said in a shocked voice, 
“Hs-s, hs-s.” 

“Do we eat with our knives?’ asked Miss 
Willow. 

“Neigh,” said the horse; and the little 
red hen put in ‘‘Cut, cut, cut!” 

“Who is that new scholar on the fence?” 
Miss Willow then asked. 

A brown bird answered, ‘“‘Bob White!” 

“And who came in late?” 

The black cat cried, ‘‘Me-ow!” 

But the donkey wouldn’t answer any of 
the questions, and had to be put on the dunce 
stool, with a dunce cap over his long ears. 
And the duck always read through her nose, 
like this, ‘Quack, quack!” And one little 
greenish bird had to have a handkerchief tied 
over his bill, because he would interrupt by 
houting, ‘‘ Teacher —teacher — TEACHER!”’ 

“And what shall we do next?” Miss 
Willow asked at last. 

All this time the frog had sat in his pud- 
dle and said nothing. Now he put his head 
out, and muttered in a deep voice, “Better- 
go-home, better-go-home, better-go-home!”’ 

So he wind whistled a march, and away 
home they went.—Frances Weld Danielson, 
in Little Folks, 


A Composition on Clothing. 

The first place it comes from is off the 
backs of sheep. In some towns like Aus- 
tralia and Cape Colony, millions of sheep 
are kept. They are killed and their skins 
are sent to the factories to be made into 
wool. In summer the sheep do not want 
so much wool, so they get it washed and 
cut off, and they pack it up in bales, and 
the farmers send it to the nearest railway 
station. The farmer washes the sheep, 
and then he stands them up to dry, and then 
shaves all the wool off. If he did not do 
so, it might fall off. Some boys have to 
sell newspaper so as to get clothing or 
something else to eat. When the cotton is 
ready to be cut down, the people slip out and 
catch slaves. The cotton is packed in bills, 
and sent to England. If we could not get 
wool, we would be cold, as we would only 
be able to ware cloth coats, so you see the 
value of cotton.—Ghildren’s Answers. 


Alfred, one day, had been treated to a 
donkey ride in the park and had become 
much enamoured of his shaggy gray steed. 
After having given the latter one more 
final good-bye pat, he asked mother earn- 
estly, while walking away, ‘‘Mother, do 
you s’pose dat donkey knows he is a don- 
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The Anniversaries. 


The Business Sessions of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


The eighty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association opened in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday 
afternoon, May 25, the President, Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., in the chair. Devotional 
exercises were conducted by Rev. Henry 
C, Parker of Woburn. 

After the necessary routine business the 
president appointed the following business 
committee to receive and report on resolu- 
tions: Prof. William H. Carruth, Lawrence, 
Kan.; Rey. John M. Wilson, Lexington, 
Mass.; Alex P. Romine, Bellingham, Wash. ; 
Hon. A. J. Sawyer, Lincoln, Neb.; Mrs. 
F. H. Dewey, Worcester, Mass.; Dakers 
Cameron, Montreal, Can.; Rey. Augustus 
M. Lord, Providence, R.I. This makes a 
committee of seven, four laymen, two 
ministers, and one woman,—three from 
the New England Conference, two from the 
Western Conference, and one each from the 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada, 
and from the Pacific Conference. Dr. 
Eliot, after announcing the general pro- 
gramme of the week’ as planned by the 
Programme Committee, proceeded to his 
annual report. [This address will appear in 
print later.] 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Rey. F. M. Bennett of Lawrence, Kan., 
offered a resolution relative to the coming 
session of the National Conference in Chicago. 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte spoke of the possible 
establishment of a travelling delegation of 
representative Unitarian thinkers and work- 
ers, believing that Unitarians are called to 
a high mission in extending the knowl- 
edge of liberal Christianity among all nations, 
especially in far-off Asiatic countries. He 
offered the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That the members of this Association give their 
approval to the plan outlined by the president in his annual 
address, to send, in conjunction with the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, a representative commission of 
thinkers and teachers on a world-tour to spread the knowl- 
edge and influence of Unitarian principles of religion and 
life, and identify our movement, so far as it may be, with 
the ideals and aims of universal religion and universal 
brotherhood. 


Rev. Henry C. McDougall commended 
the establishment of a field ministry as 
recommended by the president, and Rev. 
D. R. Freeman indorsed the president’s 
recommendation as to associate member- 
ship. All these resolutions were referred 
under the rule to the Business Committee. 


Mr. Francis H. Lincoln, reporting as the 
treasurer of the Association, brought for- 
ward some of the practical results of the 
eleven years of Dr. Eliot’s administration. 
Eleven years ago the property of the Asso- 
ciation was $515,568.21. To-day the property 
of the Association is $1,559,681.84. Mr. 
Lincoln prophesied that this is but a slight 
sprinkle before a more plenteous shower. 
The treasurer’s annual report was sub- 
mitted in print, accepted and placed on file. 

The president then called for reports 
from a number of special committees. At 
the meeting a year ago a resolution was 
passed touching the organization of the 
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Men’s League of the Unitarian Churches of 
America. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to formulate a plan to be submitted 
at this meeting. On this committee were 
appointed Mr. C. H. Burdett, president of 
the New York Unitarian Club, Mr. Parker 
B. Field, formerly president of the Channing 
Club of Boston, and Mr. Morton D. Hull 
of Chicago, president of the Western Con- 
ference. 


A LAYMEN’S LEAGUE. 


C. H. Burpetr. In organizing the ex- 
isting men’s clubs into a national organiza- 
tion it seemed best to build on the same 
lines as the Women’s Alliance. Unitarian 
laymen have been hitherto lacking in active 
religious and denominational work, and the 
time is now ripe for them to come forward 
to do their share. The purposes for which 
the League shall stand are to promote the 
organization of men’s clubs in our churches, 
and to suggest methods for their activity 
along the following lines: first, to pro- 
mote better acquaintanceship and fellowship 
among the men of the individual churches 
through socials, lectures, and entertainments; 
second, to bring about increasing participa- 
tion by our men in the religious and de- 
nominational work of the churches; third, 
to assist in the name of the church in every 
movement for the social and civic better- 
ment of the communities in which we live. 
We have elected the following officers: 
honorary president, Hon. William H. Taft; 


president, Prof. William H. Carruth of 
Kansas; vice-presidents, Hon. Eben S. 
Draper, governor of Massachusetts, and 


M. T. Garvin of Pennsylvania; treasurer, 
Cyril H. Burdett of New York. Executive 
committee: Courtenay Guild of Massachu- 
setts; Morton D. Hull of Chicago; Delbert 
H. Decker of Washington, D.C.; Hon. 
Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore., and C. W. Ames 
of St. Paul, Minn. 


THE JOSEPH PRIESTLEY MEMORIAL. 


The report of the committee on the Joseph 
Priestley memorial was offered by M. T. 
Garvin, chairman. 

It is the plan of this committee to have 
the ancient church in the town of North- 
umberland, Pa., made a gift to the American 
Unitarian Association in order that its 
perpetuity may be assured, The difficulty 
in making the transfer has been in estab- 
lishing the authority of the custodians to 
make a deed. This, however, is being 
satisfactorily arranged, and in due time our 
plans will be consummated. ‘The congrega- 
tion at Northumberland was founded by Dr. 
Joseph Priestley, then just from England, 
in 1794, as a Unitarian Society, which met 
regularly without a building until 1834, 
when the present structure was erected. 
The church has had no regular minister 
for twenty-five or thirty years, al- 
though a large Sunday-school was main- 
tained up to about fifteen years ago. For 
the past five years the town has rented 
the building, and a public school has since 
been maintained therein. The lease, which 
the town holds, will expire next September, 
by which time we hope to have the transfer 
made. Coming with the building will be 
a fund of about four hundred dollars now 
held in trust by Miss Annie S. Priestley, 
one hundred dollars of which was a legacy 
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and the other three hundred the result of 
renting the building. The town of North- 
umberland has a population of between 
three and four thousand people; and the 


town of Sunbury, on the opposite bank of the ~ 


Susquehanna River, and connected by trolley, 
has ten thousand more. 

As there is no public library in either 
town it is the hope:of your committee that 
the building will be supplied with books to 
which the people of Northumberland County 
may have free access, and that the interior 
may be so arranged that it may be used also 
for religious services. Rev. H. D. Catlin 
now lives. retired in Northumberland and 
would take charge of the church services. 
The library will no doubt appeal strongly to 
the sympathies of our National Alliance, 
who, it is hoped, would aid in its foundation ; 
and the people_of Northumberland county 
would be expected: to provide for its main- 
tainance after its establishment. The li- 
brary, however, will be a later consideration. 
Your committee ask further that, when the 
building becomes the property of the A.U.A., 
Miss Annie S. Priestley and Miss Jean B. 
Priestley, great-great-grand-daughters of Dr. 
Priestley, and both living in Northumberland, 
be added to your committee; and that this 
committee of five be authorized to put a 
fence about the building, place a memorial 
tablet upon its outer walls, to paint the 
wood work within and without, and renovate 
the interior and make it suitable for church 
purposes, and to use the four hundred 
dollars, or such portions thereof as is neces- 
sary to do this work, 


NEW YORK MEETING, 


Hon. Joun D. Lonc. At the annual 
meeting of the Association on May 27, 1908, 
a resolution was adopted touching the 
feasibility of holding the annual meetings of 
the Association for the year 1910 in New 
York City. The president later named as 
the members of the committee to consider 
this Messrs. John D. Long and Henry M. 
Williams, to act with the president and 
secretary as the representatives of the Asso- 
ciation, President Horton of the Sunday 
School Society, President Saunderson of the 
Young People’s Union, President Crooker of 
the Temperance Society, and Miss Low and 
Mrs. R. H. Davis, president and secretary 
of the Women’s Alliance. The Unitarian 
ministers of Greater New York appointed 
as their committee Rev. T. R. Slicer, Rev. 
J. P. Forbes, and Rev. J. H. Holmes. The 
joint committee has duly considered this 
proposal. It is evident that such meetings 
might serve to widen the influence of the 
societies and help to convince the members 
of our fellowship, who regard the national 
societies as provincial, that they are really 
national in their purpose and scope. It 
appears, however, that all the national so- 
cieties are incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts, and cannot hold their busi- 
ness meetings elsewhere. Special legislation 
is hardly practicable. There is no federal 
incorporation law. Efforts have been made 
to secure such an enactment, but they have 
failed because of the risk of interference 
with the jurisdiction of the States. If the 
societies are to hold their meetings in New 
York, they must all dissolve as Massachu- 
setts corporations, to be reincorporated under 
New York law, and perhaps thenceforth 
hold all their meetings in New York. ‘The 
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committee, therefore, reports that the project 
is not feasible. 


MINISTERIAL EXCHANGE. 


Rev. ADELBERT LATHROP Hupson. Min- 
isterial exchange finds a parallel with the 
custom which has arisen of exchanges of 
professors between American and European 
universities, with a view to the mutual 
broadening of experience and the deepen- 
ing of sympathy. 3 

With this end in view the committee 
have assisted in arranging the following ex- 
changes: Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta, Ohio, 
with Rev. O. J. Fairfield of Ware, Mass.; 
Rev. W. H. Ramsay, of Louisville, Ky., 
with Rev. J. E. Wright of Montpelier, Vt.; 
Rev. C. M. Gray of Charleston, S.C., with 
Rev. F. J. Gauld of Leominster, Mass.; Rev. 
B. A. Goodridge of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
with Rev. C. F. Dole of Jamaica Plain; Rev. 
David Utter of Denver, Col., with Rev. 
W. LL. Walsh of Brookfield, Mass. 

The amount of the fund available for 
expenses, as well as the general purpose of 
the plan, made it necessary to limit ex- 
changes to ministers who had been five 
years or more in their present parishes. At 
the same time justice to the men, as well as 
the ends in view, indicated that preference 
should be given to ministers situated in 
remote parishes in the South and West who 
might wish to get back for a few weeks into 
the religious atmosphere of New England, 
where Unitarianism thus far centres and 
Unitarian ministers abound. Subject to 
these conditions the committee were able 
to provide for all the exchanges asked for 
at a total outlay of $925 for travelling ex- 
penses. One of the ministers preferred to 
pay his own expenses, and thus reduced 
the total cost.. Reports received from the 
exchanging ministers and other testimony 
all go to show that the plan has fully justi- 
fied itself in anticipated benefits to both 
ministers and churches, and also in the 
general advantage which has come about 
through the development of closer relations 
between ten widely separated parishes. 
Your committee heartily recommend that 
the plan be continued. 


SOCIAL SERVICE. 


The report of the Committee on Public 
and Social Service on the resolution offered 
at the last annual meeting by Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes was read by Henry M. Will- 
iams of Boston in the absence of the chair- 
man, 


Henry M. Wutams. This Association 
is the expression of the working purpose 
and hopes of its membership, It is pri- 
marily a business organization; but, as Uni- 
tarianism stands for a living practical 
religion, it may not be out of the way to 
have an expression from time to time of 
what the way, truth, and light call for as a 
guide to its activities. : 

Last year a resolution was presented as 
follows :— 

Resolved, That as the sense of this meeting we adopt 
the following declaration:— 

At the National Unitarian Conference, held in Saratoga 
in 1894, it was unanimously voted by the delegates that 
the purpose of the Conference was to strengthen those 
churches which shall unite in it “for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God.” It further declared its 
conviction that, “in accordance with the teachings of 
Jesus, practical religion is summed up in love to God and 
love to men.” 
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Loyalty to this purpose lays upon us the obligation to put 
ourselves on record as those who deplore the modern 
worship of Mammon, which subordinates character to 
riches, magnifies material achievement at the expense of 
moral integrity, and justifies unrighteous business and po- 
litical practices on the plea of worldly success. And we 
therefore consecrate ourselves to that worship of God 
which demands the clean hand and the pure heart and 
exhibits itself in the life of the spirit. 

Loyalty to this same purpose further lays upon us the 
obligation to put ourselves on record as those who protest 
against every form ‘of social injustice which permits the 
strong to prey upon the weak, special privilege to usurp 
the place of equal opportunity, and which results in the 
imbitterment of the unsuccessful, making it increasingly 
difficult to promote that spirit of good will so essential 
to democracy. And we therefore pledge ourselves not 
only to individual salvation, but to that social betterment 
implied in the phrase ‘‘to do more and better work for the 
kingdom of God”; and we give ourselves unreservedly to 
to that love of man which, because it means universal 
brotherhood, works for international peace, honest govern- 
ment, the suppression of child labor, and all forms of in- 
dustrial servitude, the lessening of class distinction and for 
race prejudice, and, in general, the upholding of the dignity 
of man. 

Thus through and by means of such work and such 
consecration do we hope to bring nearer that day wherein 
shall be established the ideal commonwealth of love and 
peace upon earth. 


After discussion this resolution was re- 
ferred to a committee singularly appropriate 
in its purposes to deal with the subject. 


As you all know, at that same time other 
minds were moving along parallel lines to 
the same end—and this expression took 
effect at that same meeting in the form 
of the creation of the Department of Social 
and Public Service, 

Every one now has hadja chance to study 
the resolution as printed in the annual re- 
port. No one of the speakers last year dis- 
approved of the sentiments it contained. 
The only hesitation, then, was as to the 
question of necessity or of exactness of 
language or of policy. 

Your committee, then, recommends that 
the resolution ought to pass unamended. 
Unamended for several reasons: (1) Be- 
cause in resolution-making no one can word 
any resolution that will exactly satisfy 
everybody. There must be a willingness 
to compromise. (2) Because, if we begin to 
alter it, the whole meeting may be consumed 
in the discussion. (3) Because, the practi- 
cal acts of the Association and its work for 
social and public service can stand for an 
expression of the direction toward which 
Unitarianism is headed to supply any omis- 
sions of language which the resolution 
may not contain. (4) Because, applying the 
practical test to these meetings, this prin- 
ciple is a good one to follow on most occa- 
sions; namely, that this Association and its 
meetings must not be diverted from the 
actual business from year to year always in 
hand and of ever greater volume. For to 
return to our first premise the American 
Unitarian Association is the business or 
executive branch of Unitarianism. It is 
not the diet for the discussion of doctrines, 
beliefs, or platforms. 

The passage of this resolution should not 
be taken as a precedent that the doors are 
to be thrown wide open at these meetings 
of the Association for the introduction of 
matters not germane to the business nec- 
essarily in hand, but as one of those ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule,—a welcome 
exception at this time, to emphasize the 
nature of our new work. 
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The president put the question, and report 
and resolution were declared adopted. 


THE CONDITION OF THE MINISTRY, 


Rev. GEorGE W. KENT. Your committee 
on the adequate strengthening of our min- 
istry is able to assure you of substantial 
progress. 

In order to secure the requisite informa- 
tion from the right sources a letter of in- 
quiry was addressed to every Unitarian 
church in the country, and the committee 
acknowledges gratefully a total of one hun- 
dred and seventy replies, 

While the full and vital bearing of these 
returns must await the closer study of the 
committee,—for they have been coming in 
as late as yesterday,—I may briefly sum- 
marize the questions and replies. As to the 
term of service for which our churches have 
retained their ministers the answers given 
make an admirable showing: many a long 
and faithful fellowship is named. But 
this is followed by the ages of the men in 
service now, and they betray the universal 
tendency to bar the older men. 

Only a hundred and fifty-four of the 
churches report the salaries paid, but they 
strike one as amply representative. Of these 
six pay over $5,000 a year, ten pay from 
$3,000 to $5,000, and twenty-six pay from 
$2,000 to $3,000, indicating that three-tenths 
of our churches pay over $2,000 a year sal- 
ary. Thirty-six, one-fifth of the whole, 
pay from $2,000 down to $1,500, ‘I'wenty- 
five pay from $1,500 down to $1,000. ‘Twenty 
from $1,000 down to $800, and thirty-one 
pay $800 or less, making one-half that pay 
less than $1,500 a year. But the friendly 
laymen who report these figures regard them 
as imposing greater hardship on the min- 
isters and offering greater hindrance to a 
well-described ministry than the ministers 
themselves appear to feel. They seem to be 
sensible of satisfactions that make up for 
meagre salaries. 

That leads to the vital question asked in 
this inquiry, ‘“‘Does the ministry of your 
church, in your community, impress you as 
the kind of work to satisfy a manly and 
earnest ambition?” 

A hundred and twenty-five of the replies 
are ‘‘Yes!’’ in all degrees of emphasis, an im- 
pressive number, however, making it depend- 
ent on the man. 

Twenty-six are dubious, some extremely 
so, But one can read between the lines that 
almost invariably the reason lies with a 
poor minister or else a poor lot of laymen. 
With five in every six convinced of it we 
have the other one all ready to agree that, 
if the minister puts the right and manly 
spirit to his work, he can make it gloriously 
worth the doing. Then how to make it so? 
That was perhaps the all-important query, 

The answers testify to the perplexing 
nature of the problem. In brief, their major 
emphasis is placed upon a better fitting of 
the minister to deal with the material and 
social interests of our day. 

But our one, old-fashioned Unitarian way 
to do it is mightily confirmed in the insistence 
of almost as many that the minister preach 
just positive, practical religion and right- 
eousness, and his church stand by him more 
faithfully in doing it. A marked suspicion 
is traceable through these replies, that the 
trouble may not be so much with our re- 
ligion and our ministers as with our absorp- 
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tion of men, for the time, in interests less 
broad and worthy of them than the full 
range of human life makes possible. 

This part of the inquiry will yield more 
of its significance to the careful study of your 
committee as a whole. A final question 
was as to some provision for the minister’s 
old age. ‘To this the replies were practically 
unanimous. Out of a hundred answers 
thirteen are for enabling the minister to 
lay by such provision by paying him a better 
salary. Highty-three, recognizing the ina- 
bility of most of our churches to do this, 
urge the adoption of a pension system, while 
only four say No! to the churches doing 
anything, recommending economy and thrift 
on the part of the minister. But of these 
four one church pays its minister but $20 
a week and another one but $12, while 
both insist that he should give more social 
service, which we all know to be the most 
expensive service required of the minister. 

You will see by this account, which can 
only hint at the value of these returns, that 
your committee has the material in hand 
for a study promising very real service. 


CENTENNIAL EDITION OF THEODORE PARKER’S 
WORKS. 


Rev. CHarLes W. WENDTE. ‘There will 
occur next year, in the summer of 1910, the 
one hundredth anniversary of ‘Theodore 
Parker’s birth, and also the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his death. ‘These occasions will 
bring freshly to our minds the most learned 
scholar, most’ radical thinker, most popular 
preacher, devoted reformer, and most heroic 
figure in the annals of the Unitarian Church 
of America. 

In less than fifty years since his death 
four considerable biographies of him have 
appeared in the English tongue, and several 
others in French, German, and Dutch. His 
wtitings have been translated into several 
modern languages and into the vernaculars 
of ancient India. Memorial Halls and monu- 
ments have been erected to his memory. 

For one who is acquainted with the present 
drift in theology, Theodore Parker spoke the 
truth when he confidently affirmed: ‘The re- 
ligion I preach will be the religion of enlight- 
ened men for the next one thousand years.” 
But in order that the lofty teachings of this 
great prophet of universal religion may be 
remembered, and continue to exert their 
inspiring influence on coming generations, it 
is necessary, first of all, that his writings 
shall be preserved and generally accessible; 
for the immortality of an author lies in his 
printed book. It was with a shock of 
surprise to those who had inquired into the 
matter that it was recently discovered that 
from a variety of causes, the writings of 
‘Theodore Parker, with the exceptiou of 
two or three of his more popular works, were 
no longer in print or a part of current litera- 
ture. ‘The very plates from which previous 
editions of his books had been printed in 
England and America had been destroyed. 
This unfortunate state of things was reported 
by a clerical friend to a Unitarian layman, 
the late John C. Haynes, one of Boston’s 
great merchants, who in his earlier days had 
been a devoted hearer and follower of Theo- 
dore Parker, and had named one of his own 
sons after him. Mr. Haynes readily con- 
sented to bear the expense, some eleven 
thousand dollars, of issuing a complete and 
definitive edition of Parker’s Works, in a form 
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worthy of the great inspirer of his early 
manhood. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation readily undertook the preparation 
and publication of this edition, and agreed 
to become henceforth the agent for its sale 
and distribution. An editorial committee 
was formed consisting of personal friends 
and admirers and coworkers of Theodore 
Parker. 

The new edition is in fourteen volumes, 
furnished with editorial introductions and 
notes, and is handsomely printed and bound. 
The volumes are sold at a uniform price of 
one dollar each, either singly or in sets, a 
rate which obviously is much below their 
actual cost of production. Eight of the 
series have already been issued, four are in 
press: the whole edition will be completed 
in time for the centennial year. 

Mr. Haynes, whose gift made possible 
this publication, did not live to behold the 
fulfilment of his purpose. Shortly before 
his death a friend asked him what things 
in his more public career gave him the most 
pleasure to look back upon. Mr. Haynes 
thought a moment and then replied: ‘Frst, 
the building up of this great business,’’—the 
publishing house of Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany; ‘secondly, the early influence of 
Theodore Parker on my intellectual and 
personal life; and more recently my ability 
to assure the continued publication of Mr. 
Parker’s writings.’’ We may share in this 
satisfaction of the generous-hearted donor, 


IMPROVEMENT OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


Rev. JoHN Haynes Hoimes. The Com- 
mittee on the Improvement of Church Music 
was appointed by the President of this Asso- 
ciation early in 1905. Its work has been 
described at length in the reports of its 
secretary in 1905, 1906, and 1907, as (a) 
the publication in pamphlet form of a com- 
mended list of some five hundred anthems; 
(b) The publication, by Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, of ‘Fifty Anthems for Use 
in liberal Churches,” and by G. Schirmer 
& Co., New York, of ‘Anthem Book 
for Use in Liberal Churches,” both books 
being compilations of anthems especially 
chosen from the catalogues of these publish- 
ing houses by the committee; (c) The com- 
mittee’s recommendation to our divinity 
schools in Meadville and Cambridge of the 
wisdom of establishing courses of instruc- 
tion in church musie and hymnology, and the 
favorable response thereto. At Meadville, 
the curriculum has been enriched by the 
establishment of courses of instruction upon 
the subjects recommended, and a competent 
instructor has been engaged. At the Harvard 


Divinity School special lectures upon these 
subjects have been provided for at Cambridge, 
although they have found no regular place 
in the course of study. 

My last report, in 1907, announced the 
work still to be done as (1) the publica- 
tion, through the house of Arthur P. Schmidt 
& Co. of Boston, of a collection of original 
anthems, the music of which was to be 
composed for texts especially selected for 
this purpose by members of the committee, 
under the title of ‘“Anthems of the Liberal 
Faith”; (2) the publication of a similar 
list of solos; (3) the publication of a small 
book containing some fifty or more carefully 
chosen hymns suitable for choir rather 
than congregational singing. To-day I re- 
port the practical completion of these under- 
takings. The book of original anthems, 
published by Schmidt in two large volumes, 
has been in the market for nearly a year. 
The book of choir hymns, prepared by Dr. 
Eliot, will appear very shortly, if it has not 
already done so. This contains forty hymns 
and twenty-eight chorals, chosen with care, 
The list of solos—above noted—is the only 
work of your committee which is still. un- 
finished. ‘The task of selecting these solos is 
difficult, owing to the vast quantity of ma- 
terial and the varied needs. In the hands 
of Rev. Herbert Mott, however, this work is 
rapidly progressing. With the publication 
of this pamphlet, your committee’s work 
may be said to be done. 

“As this is the final report of this com- 
mittee of the Improvement of Church Music, 
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I may be pardoned if I refer to the faith- 
fulness which has been shown by my col- 
leagues. Much of this work has been ex- 
ceedingly laborious. Especially would I 
speak at this time of the wisdom, enthusiasm, 
and devotion of Dr. Eliot. He it is who 
saw the need and recommended the appoint- 
ment of this committee. He it is who 
planned the work to be done and assumed 
no small portion of the actual labor in- 
volved. He it is to whose keen foresight, 
patient determination, expert knowledge of 
the field, and rare appreciation of good music 
and good poetry and good theology, your 
committee stands immeasurably indebted. 
My associates would agree with me that 
whatever credit they may have won be- 
longs largely to him. 


The president supplemented the report of 
Mr. Holmes by saying that the ‘‘Book of 
Choir Hymns” has already been issued, and 
that the list of solos which remains to be 
printed has been completed. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL. 


“Mrs. Caronine §. ATHERTON. The di- 
rectors of the Tuckerman School submit their 
second annual report. The first class has 
been graduated, and the outlook is gratify- 
ing. ‘Thirteen have been enrolled the past 
year, with regular attendance. It was an 
interesting group of people that were gath- 
ered around the table in the aleove in Chan- 
ning Hall each week day except Monday 
from 9.30 to 12.30 o’clock. The School 
opened October 6 and closed May 19, with 
recesses at Christmas and Easter. Dr. 
Ames started the year with his blessing, 
and from then, until Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
Frothingham wished the graduates God- 
speed, the ministers have given frequently 
time and services. The chief work has been 
Bible study with the dean, and this will be 
continued next year. Practice in teaching 
has accompanied this study. Some psy- 
chology and the theory of teaching were 
added. Lectures on church history have 
been given, to be followed next year by 
courses on the development of the Uni- 
tarian church. In addition, the students 
have taken hygiene and sanitation at Sim- 
mons College, have had lectures on the 
essentials of home nursing, and have visited 
educational and philanthropic institutions. 
Lectures and demonstration lessons have 
been given on general philanthropy and 
church activities, free to the public, and 
attended by people who have expressed 
great appreciation. A Saturday course of 
ten lessons on the Sunday-school kinder- 
garten was very practical and helpful. A 
service, “The Law in the Heart,’’ prepared by 
the school for its own use, has met with 
such favor at the hands of those who have 
seen it that the edition has been exhausted. 

Three evening meetings have been held 
in connection with the Sunday School Union 
of Boston, addressed by Dr. Richard M. 
Hodge, Rev. Carl F. Henry, and Dr. William 
C. Gannett. All lectures have been dis- 
cussed in class, and animated debate has 
challenged powers of argument and thought. 
Two students graduated on May 19, one re- 
ceiving the diploma of the school for the 


completion of the prescribed course of two | 


years, one receiving a certificate for one 
year’s full work. Next year, in addition to 


| puzzled, and especially because it 


Bible study and the memorizing of selected subject that should be squarely faced.” 
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passages, together with practice in teaching 
Bible lessons, courses in voice training, 
hymnology, and domestic science will be 
given, and attention paid to social questions. 
The new year will begin Tuesday, October 5, 
and the dean, Mrs. Clara T. Guild, will be 
glad to answer inquiries addressed to her at 
25 Beacon Street, and to meet people by 
appointment. 

During the past year the School has be- 
come incorporated and isnow legally equip- 
ped and expectantly ready to receive con- 
tributions. Conferences and Alliances have 
been addressed. The Channing and Nor- 
folk Conferences have each given $60, the 
cost of a yeat’s tuition, set apart as a scholar- 
ship if a student from one of their respective 
churches shall take the course. This ex- 
ample is commended to churches, Alliances, 
and individuals. 


The president then called for the report of 
the secretary of the Association, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. As the report was published in 
full in the current number of the Christian 
Register, and was appearing in part in the 
public press, Secretary Wilson suggested 
that the Association should dispense with 
the reading of his report. ‘This was put to 
vote by the president, and the result showed 
that the audience was not yet weary. Sec- 
retary Wilson read extracts from his report, 
after which the meeting was declared ad- 
journed until 7.30 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The public meeting of the Association was 
held in Tremont Temple, Tuesday evening, 
with a large attendance. Hon. Curtis Guild, 
Jr., ex-Governor of Massachusetts, pre- 
sided, and prayer was offered by Rev. Arthur 
W. Littlefield of Brookline. The speeches 
and subjects were as follows:— 

Rev. Samuel M, Crothers, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, ““The Vital Element in Religion.” 

Rev. Charles FE. St. John of Philadelphia, 
“Our Resources and our Work.’ 

Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleveland, ‘‘The 
Necessity of Worship.” 

These addresses appear in other columns 
of the Register, 


The National Alliance. 


Quantities of bright flowers decorated the | 


South Congregational Church on Monday 
afternoon, when the National Alliance held 
its public meeting. Nearly every seat was 
occupied when Miss Emma C. Low, the 
president, Mrs. Fifield, and Mrs. Davis took 
the platform. With them were Mrs. Judith 
W. Andrews, beloved of all Unitarian women, 
and Mrs. Sarah E. Hooper, another whose 
presence is gladly welcomed at these pleasant 
gatherings. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells was 
in the audience and was asked to sit with 
the others whose names are so closely asso- 
ciated with this organization. 

Rev. Edward Cummings welcomed the 
gathering, in the absence of Dr. Hale. The 
first speaker, Mrs. John A. Bellows of 
Boston, delivered an address on “Children 
and the Old Testament.” She said she chose 
this topic, not because she did not know 
it was ‘too big for her,’’ but ‘‘ because it is 
one in which we are all profoundly interested, 
over which most of us are more or less 
is a 
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“T believe I am not far wrong,’’ said Mrs. 
Bellows, ‘“‘when I say that the difficulties 
that beset modern parents in reading the 
Old Testament books to their children seem 
so great that by far the larger number do 
not doit at all. Most of us, even Unitarians, 
were brought up to regard the whole Bible as 
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ing, Fishing, Tennis, Tether Ball, Swim- 
ming, Hiking, Cross Country Running, 
Dancing, Boxing, Archery, Manual Train- 
ing. Boys, 11 to 16; Undergraduates, 16 
to 21. 


Rev. C. L. BALL, Unitarian 
Athol, Mass. 


UP AMONG VERMONT’S GREEN HILLS 

AND ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Best Summer Resort Region. Terms, $5 to $10 per 
week. MHandsomely illustrated ‘Booklet’ contain- 
ing 150 pages, full information, Also details 
Tercentenary Celebration, Lake Champlain. Send 
6c. for “Booklet,” “Summer Homes,” No. 72, 
to St. Albans, Vt.; 360 Washington Street, Boston; 
or free on application. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity, 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
apsistancts temporary shelter or permanent homesto needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
iar Se central ate. df ie 

pplications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or treme ‘ 5 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 

meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, Presidens. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Secy. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 


Parker B. Field, 5: i 
277 Tremont St. Bostoae 
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sacred, to read it from cover to cover with 
undiscriminating reverence, and, if some- 
times things seemed a trifle obscure in the 
conduct of some of God’s chosen in the 
early histories, we were generally told that 
we were not able as yet to understand these 
things. ‘The Higher Criticism had only just 
begun to pepper the fortress of Biblical in- 
fallibility. 

' Continuing her consideration of this 
atmosphere, hazy with mingled tradition 
and doubt, the speaker told how children 
were expected to read with reverence 
stories that parents had secretly begun to 
question. The God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, “‘that barbarous tribal deity,” was 
responsible for many a nightly terror and 
secret revolt. 

“Dr. Briggs,” she went on, “teaches 
young Presbyterians in Union Theological 
Seminary that there is no probability that 
David wrote one of the Psalms ascribed to 
him. Dr. McGiffert’s views cost him a 
trial for heresy, but he remains Washburn 
Professor of Church History in the same 
institution. Dr. Gordon writes about ‘the 
collapse of New England Theology,’ and 
Andover Theological Seminary has moved 
to Cambridge! But still the old schooling 
sticks. Grave eyes are looking over our 
shoulders, the head shakes still; and this, 
with lack of knowledge, is largely what is 
the matter now, and is what makes this 
great part of the most important and most 
interesting book in the civilized world 
largely unknown to the average child of 
the present day. 

“T do not believe it is wise to give these 

stories to children before they are old 
enough to have a dim idea of racial charac- 
teristics, and have developed some historic 
sense so they are able to receive them with 
the same interest and in very much the 
same way as they receive early stories of 
other nations, like the Greeks or the Norse- 
men. 
“Shall we not, as liberals, use our free- 
dom to some purpose in this matter, and not 
allow indifference, ignorance, or bondage 
to the letter to deprive children of the joy 
and strength and culture that a wise knowl- 
edge of those wonderful old books brings to 
every human soul.” 

Mrs. Philip Comstock of Brooklyn, the 
next speaker, had for her subject, ‘‘The 
Essentials and Values of Children’s Litera- 
ture.” 

Mrs. Comstock said all must agree as to 
the essentials, that. they are the elements 
which most successfully meet the legitimate 
and universal appeals of childhood, and help, 
in so doing, to form a religious and ethical 
sense as well as a fine literary taste. “Every 
child, behind his white shield of expectation, 
has an armor wrought by the ages,—an armor 
of spirituality, mentality, and temperament 
with which (and I hope you will not mis- 
understand me) I think we have little to do. 
The soul has the divine right of: self-de- 
velopment, and we ought not to waste the 
golden opportunity that may be ours in 
seeking to impress upon the child prejudices 
and conclusions that may have no value in 
his own, life.” 

“The, trouble in the past has been,’’ she 
went “onto say, “that books for children 
were compiled by those who seemed to have 
no understanding of childhood. They were 
crude, colorless, unbalanced, and diluted. 
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They gave the child no standard for ethics 
or literature, as far as books might convey 
them. To meet egotism, imagination, a 
craving for the dramatic, a successful litera- 
ture must have corresponding elements. 
Bad books may have all these essentials, 
and that is why a child often gets from books 
utterly unfitted for him exactly what he craves 
—and nothing else! But good books for 
children may have these essentials: they 
must have them if any results that are 
worth while are to be obtained.” 

In closing, the speaker made an earnest 
plea for a place for poetry in the perfect 
literature for children—life is getting so 
prosaic, she said. ‘Ring the noble poems 
through nursery play and bedtime story. 
The rhythm will stir the senses and create an 
appetite for stately thought. Not detached 
nor set apart from the world’s best literature 
should the child’s literature be. It should 
be but a selection, a preparation for and the 
creator of the ethical sense and the truest 
literary taste.’ 

Mrs. John W. Day of St. Louis, Mo., told 
an interesting story of what the Alliance is 
doing in that city, and Mrs. Andrews spoke 
a few gracious words to her beloved asso- 
ciates and paid a glowing tribute to the late 


B. J. Lang, for twenty-five years organist in’ 


the South Congregational Church. She spoke 
feelingly of the beautiful music given under 
his direction in the Union Park building, and 
of the kindliness of his heart which was 
shown in various ways. Mr. Lang’s son Mal- 
colm presided at the organ and played for 
the fine old hymns that were sung during 
the unusually uplifting meeting. 


Fellowship for Social Justice. 

The first public meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice attracted an 
audience that quickly crowded the Arlington 
Street Church. Long before the service 
began every seat was taken, hundreds stood 
throughout the long service and others 
were turned away for whom there was not 
even standing room. Such response in- 
dicates unquestionable interest which was 
farther evinced by applause. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes, president of 
the Fellowship, presided, and opened the 
meeting by reading passages from Walter 
Rauschenbusch’s “Christianity and the So- 
cial Crisis,’ which pictures the nineteenth 
century boasting of its progress and the 
first century asking if there are now no 
hungry children, no men out of work, none 
living from hand to mouth. The chairman 
then went on to say that the Christian Church 
stands discredited to-day. It has been 
standing for ages, not for the redemption 
of society, but simply for the salvation of a 
few favored souls. The Church has been 
concerned not with the world, but with 
some possible state beyond the grave. It is 
time for the Unitarian Church at least to 
awake and realize that the only way to trans- 
form society is to make over conditions. 

John Spargo of New York, who was ex- 
pected to attend the meeting, was unable 
to leave his home on account of illness. In 
his place Rev. Eliot White of Worcester 
spoke. Socialism, he declared, is a cam- 
paign to end confiscation, and substitute 
something better than private ownership. 
The world awaits men and women with the 
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_ 
With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton, 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr, 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
ee 


love of the apostles and the devotion of the 
crusaders. 

Prof. Charles Zueblin spoke of the little 
that the schools can give, of the small use 
which an academic training is in the industrial 
world, and pointed out how the industrial 
processes tend to overspecialization which 
means atrophy of some faculties. “It is all 
right to have masters of industry,” he said, 
“but why not masters of art and philosophy ? 
The American people haven’t enough collec- 
tive intelligence to breathe common sense 
into the tariff bill. What are we going to 
do about Aldrich and Cannon? We know 
that we are abject slaves, and we deserve to 
be.”’ In closing, the speaker said that the 
Christian church of to-day faces no theo- 
logical obligation, but a moral one. 

Then came ‘the prophet of modern Israel,” 
as Mr. Holmes called Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
of New York, whose topic was “Religion and 
Social Justice.” He opened by declaring 
himself more concerned about a church true 
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to itself and to the ideals of social justice 
than about a crowded church. The su- 
preme problem of the world to-day, he said, 
is to have the Church recognize its duty to 
social justice. The Church should not prate of 
golden streets and of heavenly harmonies, 
but clean up the streets of Boston and end 
the shrieking discords of industrial war, 
which we could do if the Church were true 
to itself. 

The rabbi would not have the Church 
stifle but stir discontent. 
go down to the roots of things,and not be 
merely “a bureau of repair’’; not a lifeboat, 
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but a lighthouse that shall divert disaster 


and loss of life. It must rise to the applica- 
tion of principles as Jesus did to those who 
were desecrating the holy of holies. 

Rabbi Wise, with his resonant voice, 
stirred all hearts as he paid tribute to 
Theodore Parker. He knew not how many 
baptisms, marriages, and calls Parker made 
during his pastorate in Boston; but the 
speaker, a Jew, living in New York fifty 
years after his death, did know that more 
than three hundred black men were led 
through the underground railway to liberty 
by that noble emancipator. He quoted 
Parker’s words, that ‘‘the Church must not 
serve the world by saving men, but save the 
world by serving men.” 

The rabbi also referred to “that heavenly 
minded preacher, William Ellery Channing,”’ 


whose presence once hallowed this very 


church and city, and closed his address by 
quoting from him: “In what a glorious time 
we live! Was there ever so much to do?” 


The Sunday School Society. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was held at King’s 
Chapel May 28, with morning and afternoon 
sessions. Although, on Friday of anniver- 
sary week, one might suppose people would 
have satisfied all desire to hear addresses, 
the place was well filled with an alert, at- 
tentive audience, to which one of the speakers 
paid the compliment of saying that it was 
the only audience of experts gathered 
through the week. They listened to those 
who speak with authority, and took notes 
that wise suggestions might be as seeds 
fallen in fruitful soil. The president, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, presided, delivering the 
annual address with his usual spirit, con- 
ducting business with agreeable despatch, 
and introducing the speakers with apt, 
sometimes witty, allusions. His address 
will be found in other columns of the Chris- 
tian Register. The report of the treasurer, 
Mr. R. C. Humphreys, showed receipts from 
all sources as $21,048.21 and a present cash 
balance of $1,850. An interesting motion 
was offered by Mr. Allen French, one of the 
directors, and carried, approving the publi- 
cation in Every Other Sunday of material 
directly helpful to Sunday-school teachers. 

“Wherein lies the Chief Power of a 
Sunday-school Teacher?’’ was the topic pre- 
sented by John Coleman Adams, D.D., of 
Hartford, Conn., in the first morning ad- 
dress. Dr. Adams felt like answering this 
question as did a cynical friend who was 
asked which is the most interesting age for 
children. He replied impulsively, ‘‘There 
isn’t any,’’ and then, wishing to repair his 
blunder, corrected by saying, “What I really 
mean is that all ages of children are of su- 


It must be radical; 
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preme interest.”’ Dr. Adams found the 
chief advantage of the teacher to come 
through the susceptibility of his material, 
the personality of the teacher himself, and 
the dynamic of the truth in which he works. 
The saying that one former is worth twenty 
reformers is true. The teacher works with 
growing life still in the formative period, 
instead of being compelled to struggle with 
material gone wrong by evil influences. 
The teacher sets the example for an eager, 
active mind. It is strange that people 
should ever, instead of rejoicing over a 
child’s questions, put a blight on the spirit 
of inquiry and imitation. A chief power of 
the teacher is the fresh, lovely opportunity 
offered by this receptive period. Some 
teachers, as, for instance, John Spargo, the 
socialist, would leave a child’s mind fallow, 
giving him no instruction on religious topics 
in order that he might be free to choose his 
own opinions later. But tares will grow up 
if the seed wheat is not sown. The child’s 
mind will not lie fallow. If the fatherhood 
of God is not taught at home, the fear of 
hell enters from without; and conceptions 
of race divisions with suggestions about the 
sheeny and the dago will take the place of 
the thought of the brotherhood of man. 
Secondly, the teacher’s power is measured 
by his personality. Dr. Adams gave in- 
stances that showed how life is vitalized by 
life, and testified to the influence of a living 
soul’s interest in another living soul. The 
greatest power of the teacher comes through 
the power of the truth he teaches. It mag- 
nifies a man to be a part of an institution 
that carries his own life along with it. Each 
man is a little creature in himself, outdone 
in every direction by the animals; but, when 
he makes himself master of the forces that 
can serve him, he becomes a Titan. A man 
is a poor, weak dwarf until the truth gets 
into his heart that allies him with the forces 
of the truth of God and righteousness. 


Notices, 


SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


Organized in 1907 


To collect contributions to be equally 
distributed each year as an honorable 
service pension among those of our 
clergy passing the age of sixty-five 
years and witha record of at least 
twenty years in the service of our 
churches, the annual allowance to each 
not to exceed $500. A Permanent 
Fund, for income, is also being steadily 
developed. Bequests, made to the 
American Unitarian Association, in 
trust for the Society, will do lasting 
and blessed good. Contributions to 
be made to Rey. John H. Applebee, 
Treasurer, Attleboro, Mass. Letters 
to Rev. George Kent. Providence, R.I. 


Business Notices. 


SUMMER HOMES IN VERMONT.—This 
year’s edition of ‘‘Summer Homes,” the Central Vermont 
Railway’s summerresort book, just issued, is a particularly 
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attractive publication, and as a guide to the many charming 
resorts among the Green Mountains and along the shores 
of Lake Champlain should beseen by every family looking 
for the ideal vacation land. The book contains scores of 
beautiful views of Vermont and the Lake Champlain, 
together with descriptive material, maps, routes, rates for 
board, and a complete program of the Tercentenary 
celebration of the discovery of Lake Champlain which is 
to be celebrated early in July. The book will be sent by 
mail for 6c. stamp on application to “Summer Homes’’ 
No, 72, 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deaths. 


SWAIN .—At his residence, 87 St. James Place, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Saturday, May 22, 1909, after a severe illness, 
Sylvester Swain, son of the late Charles B, Swain of Nan- 
tucket, Mass., aged 63 years. 

Mr. Swain was a devoted worker in the Unitarian cause; 
for many years he served as secretary of the Unitarian 
Club of New York; was a director of the Middle States 
Conference; a member and many times an officer of the 
Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

‘The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
The more we feel the high stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty.” 


OVINGTON.—At his home, 3 Monroe Place, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Wednesday, May 309, 1909, after a prolonged 
illness, Theodore Tweedy Ovington, aged 79 years. 

Mr. Ovington was a devoted member of the Second 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, N.Y., for over half a 
century. In early life he was identified with the anti- 
slavery movement; and was always an active supporter 
of all reform and charitable movements. 

He has left behind him with friends the memory of his 
love of ideals, his manful endurance, his sterling integrity, 
his aptitude for friendship. 


Rev. E. S. Jenkins was born at Glens Falls, N.Y., 
Dec. 7, 1817. His parents were Universalist Quakers. His 
mother, Mary Freeman Jenkins, was born on Cape 
Cod and was proud of her New England stock. His 
father, Jedidiah Jenkins, was of New Rochelle, N.Y., and 
was one of the French Huguenot families. Springing 
from such parentage Rev. E. S. Jenkins early became 
interested in the anti-slavery movement, and had much to 
do with the underground railway; he spoke in public for 
the cause of the slave. During the Civil War he was 
intimately acquainted with William Lloyd Garrison, He 
often spoke of going from Washington to Boston, and, 
upon entering Mr. Garrison’s office, the latter left setting 
up type for his editorial, and, with hands stained with ink, 
shook hands, and exclaimed, ‘Will Mr. Lincoln never 
issue an emancipation proclamation?” ‘‘Yes, when the 
right moment comes he willissueit. Do not lose faith in 
Mr. Lincoln’s wisdom,’”’ was the reply. When the great 
war had passed away and the country had somewhat 
recovered from the shock of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination, 
then the cause of temperance began to be agitated more 
vigorously than ever before, and Dr. Jenkins lent his 
vigorous views to that reform. 

In later years he became Unitarian in his views, saying 
they were broader thanthe Universalists among whom he 
had been a minister for fifty years. He died April 10, 1900, 
at the age of 91 years. Dr. Samuel Eastman of Park 
Church, Elmira, officiated at the funeral and offered words 
of hope and comfort to the family and friends. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS | 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. _ 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Beston.” 


wh hy UNITARIANS will enjoy stopping 
with Miss Emma R. Ross at the Rossbenk, 169 
Beacon Street, Boston, Telephone Back Bay 21888. 
FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitariansociety, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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Then he can build solid structures of char- 
‘acter. We want the best methods avail- 
able, but these are the real things. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes, the second 
speaker, interested his audience in ‘‘ Better 
‘Sunday-school Training for Civic Character 
and Duty.”’ One might assume that there 
is already some Sunday-school training for 
civic righteousness, but the investigations 
now carried on by means of the Russell Sage 
foundation force one to the doubt that such 
assumption would be valid. Mr. Holmes 
described briefly something of the great 


work to be hoped for under this foundation, 
as illustrated by the results of the Pitts- 
burg survey. Hitherto we have been re- 
peatedly assured that things were going on 
all right and no opposing arguments were 
at hand. But now we are getting at the 
facts. Investigations are now on foot to dis- 
eover what colleges and schools, including 
Sunday-schools, are doing in this matter; 
and, although no definite material regarding 
Sunday-schools is yet available, Mr. Holmes 
read from the letter of a competent inves- 
tigator the assurance that no church in New 
York has as yet hardly touched the field. 
Clergymen regard the questions as imperti- 
nent and wish not to discuss them, said the 
writer, who reported astonishing statements 
made by certain ministers, who consider 
their duty fulfilled if they relieve the wants 
of ‘‘God’s poor,” leaving the devil’s poor 
and poor devils to take care of themselves. 
Formerly it was understood that the object 
of Sunday-schools was conversion, and with 
such an understanding there could come no 
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No Fussy Ornamentation 
or Fancy Nickel 


on the Plain Cabinet Glenwood. Just the natural black iron 


finish, 
and improved upon. 


The Broad, Square Oven 


“The Mission Style” applied to a range. 
saver too—like the upright Pine, 


A room 
Every essential refined 


with perfectly straight sides, 


is very roomy, and the alluminized oven shelf can be adjust- 


ed at several different heights. 


The Glenwood Oven Heat Indicator, Improved Baking 
Damper, Sectional Top, Drawout Grate and Ash Pan are 


each worthy of special mention. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front—Ash Pan, Broiler 
Door, Grate and Cleanout Door—all are handy. 


The Glenwood Gas Range Attachment 
bolts neatly to the right hand end of this range, or can be had 
in the elevated style which is fastened to the top of range 
and is handy to reach without stooping. Call and see them. 


Cabinet 


Glenwoo 


d 


The Clenwood Agent in your town has them 


or write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood range 


to Weir Stove Co., 


Taunton, Mass. 


training in social ethics. We have made 
progress, and now we turn to the thought 
of moral and spiritual development, but 
we don’t yet know how to get at this. Char- 
acter, like happiness, is always a by-pro- 
duct,—an end reached only ‘‘by what was 
aimed above it.’’ If we try simply to make 
ourselves pure, it cannot be done, for one 
must lose his life to find it Let the chil- 
dren learn the wonder and beauty of ser- 
vice in the world! When men and women 
have forgotten themselves in love and ser- 
vice, to think of conscience and character 
will be unnecessary. Mr. Holmes realized 
the difficulties in the way of the Sunday- 
school that undertakes such training, yet 
he pleaded that it be not forgotten in the 
pressure of the usual interests. Something 
can be done along teaching lines, as in the 
Ethical Society schools. Children may be 
interested in certain civic movements, as 


| his own school had become interested in the 
‘movement against child labor and as he 


hoped to interest them in the attempt to 
establish playgrounds. Certain specific 
work may be done with the boys and girls 
in their own communities. Mr. Holmes 
described the most interesting work of the 
Waring Junior Citizens’ League, which 
teaches good citizenship in its own locali- 
ties, dividing the districts among the boys, 
who furnish weekly reports, and encourages 
to a remarkable degree the feeling of indi- 
vidual responsibility. He regretted that 
the League had not been formed inside the 
churches, instead of outside. 

At the opening of the afternoon session 


time was given for the transaction of un- 
finished business. The following officers 
were declared elected: president, Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton; vice-presidents, Mr. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal., and Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R.I.; clerk, 
Miss Louisa P. Parker, Cambridge, Mass.; 
treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys; 
directors, Rev. William I. Lawrance, Win- 
chester, Mass., Mr. Frank H. Burt, Newton, 
Mass., Rev. Clifton M. Gray, Charleston, 
$.C., Mr. Benjamin James, South Boston, 
Mass., Miss Sara C. Bullard, Dorchester, 
Mass. ‘The committee appointed from the 
floor to nominate a permanent nominating 
committee for the next year reported through 
Chairman Peterson, as follows: Rev, R. F, 
Leavens, Miss Ellen Morse, Rev. A. D, K. 
Shurtleff, Mr. Allen French, and Rev. U. G, 
B. Pierce. ‘These names were confirmed, 
Dr. F. W. Hamilton, president of Tufts 
College, addressed the Society on ‘The 
Educational Possibilities of the Sunday- 
school.” He asked first if the Sunday- 
school ought to be an educational institution 
at all? As it is administered, educational 
aims are and must be secondary. ‘The 
last few years have seen an immense deal 
of criticism hurled against the Sunday- 
school; but does it therefore follow that a 
century of teaching has been wasted? The 
Sunday-school has been an inspirational 
force in training for righteousness without 
realizing any of its educational possibilities 
whatever. Dr. Hamilton thanked the Lord 
that his own teacher in a strictly orthodox 
Sunday-school had never succeeded in 
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teaching him anything that he believed 
then or now; but she was a formative in- 
fluence in his young life, influencing him by 
the sincerity of her faith and the kindliness of 
her heart. The Sunday-school is primarily 
not an educational, but an inspirational, in- 
stitution, meant to give purpose and motive 
to children through contact with devoted 
men and women. 

Considering, however, the educational 
possibilities and the conditions of realizing 
them, Dr. Hamilton believed that the Sun- 
day-school period, continued through child- 
hood and youth, affords time enough to 
allow great familiarity with the Bible, in- 
timate acquaintance with biography, a 
knowledge of the history of the Christian 
Church, a study of denominational principles, 
and an application of Christian ethics to 
civil and social affairs. In the public schools, 
given the same amount of time, we could 
be perfectly sure of accomplishing as much. 
The greatest obstacle in the way is the para- 
lyzing indifference of the people, including 
the home, the minister, the trustees, the 
public. Parents let Johnny go to Sunday- 
school, as if it were a favor. Trustees fail 
to provide proper equipment and facilities. 
Trained professional teachers, adequate prep- 
aration by the scholars, the dignity that 
comes from conviction that the thing is 
worth while,—all these are necessary. Meet 
these conditions, and the schools can realize 
their educational possibilities. 

Mrs. Iucia Ames Mead, referring to 
President Hamilton’s words, said that she 
knew of but one really ideal Sunday-school, 
that of Rabbi Wise in New York, where in 
the two-hour lessons these educational possi- 
bilities are shown to be attainable. ‘Then, 
speaking on ‘‘The Larger Horizon,” she con- 
trasted the days of slow-moving news and 
slight interest in distant events with the 
world as at present revolutionized by 
steam and electricity. Provincialism is over- 
turned when we learn the interdependence 
of nations, for we are, first of all, citizens of 
the world and children of God. The new 
complexity and sensitiveness of conditions 
thas not been met by like development on 
the spiritual side. The schools should do 
more to emphasize this larger patriotism. 
We must teach our children that patriotism 
has no more to do with a gun than with a 
broom. Col. Waring, saving 15,000 lives, 
was more a hero than any one who ever 
killed 15,000 men. It is easy to make chil- 
dren see that the heroes of peace are great, 
and to teach them about the new substitutes 
for war. Mrs. Mead paid glowing tribute 
to the work accomplished by missionaries. 
Now, while the Orient is still plastic to new 
influences, America should awaken to her 
sublime opportunity to help shape the future 
of countless Asiatics, and to lead in the sub- 
stitution the world over of arbitration for 
explosives. 

Too little space remains to speak ade- 
quately of the three fifteen-minute addresses. 
Mr. Allen French of Concord, speaking of 
the subject, ‘‘How to Make the Bible more 
widely Read and Understood,” presented 
forcibly the need of an expurgated Bible, 
and explained what has been done by a 
committee that has attempted to face its 
problems. ‘he text of the book of Genesis 
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of dull or dedundant or barbaric parts. The 
only editing has-been to remove those parts 
that are necessarily avoided in public read- 
ing It is not intended for scholars, but for 
use in the home, the Sunday-school, and 
mixed assemblies. The task has needed but 
two qualifications,—a fair acquaintance with 
Bible English and common sense. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman illustrated by effec- 
tive stories successive points in his interesting 
talk about ‘Ritual in the Sunday-school.”’ 
He considered himself not much of a ritualist. 
Seeking the way to deepen the devotional 
element in the school, he believed we get out 
of it as from a European trip about in 
proportion to what we putintoit. Undoubt- 
edly we bungle more when we attempt to 
deal with young people on the emotional 
side than on the intellectual side. Among 
practical suggestions Mr. Gilman urged that 
the opening exercises should be conducted 
with reverence by one who can feel their 
beauty and glow, and that a more devotional 
tone should accompany the prayer of the 
service than that used for reading the 
psalms or announcing the numbers of the 
hymns. The Delsarte system teaches that, 
if you feel an emotion, you express it, and 
the reverse is also true. The bowed head 
and the closed eyes tend to induce the inner 
reality. All in the room should join in the 
service, pianist, librarian, everybody. ‘Teach 
by parables and stories that can bring 
out the emotions of reverence and worship. 
To be without reverence is as bad as to be 
color blind or without a sense for music. 

The introduction of the last speaker, Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes, led to an exchange of 
pleasantries between him and Mr. Horton, 
which was evidently enjoyed by the audience. 
Mr. Jaynes found ‘‘The Special Sunday- 
school Need To-day” to be the interest of 
the parent. The relations of home and 
Sunday-school are reciprocal; but, as con- 
ditions now are, the relation is not fairly 
adjusted and the home is not contributing its 
share. The school should not beg for co- 
operation, but in the name of humanity it 
should demand respect and interest, which 
is conviction in motion. This interest should 
be shown by occasional attendance, by the 
exercise of personal authority to enforce 
regular attendance and the proper prepara- 
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tion of lessons, and by a better acquaintance 
with the objects for which the school is work- 
ing. We should lead a crusade to awaken 
parents from their indifference. 

The audience listened with unabated 
interest till the last word had been said, when 
the singing of a hymn, led by Rev. Bradley 
Gilman, closed the meeting. The variety 
of the topics discussed, the animated and 
thoughtful addresses, and the prevailing in- 
terest of the hearers made this a highly suc- 
cessful session of the Sunday-school Society. 

HE. BE. M, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


May 4. Society in South Brooklyn, N.Y....... $2.00 
4. Society in Duxbury, Mass.-........... 25.00 
4. Sunday-school, Society in Holyoke, 

Boss AGE Lifewise eV bb vc dy. nek cabs 2,00 
5. Second Parish, Worcester, Mass. 5.00 
5. Society in Iowa City, Ia. ..... 9.10 
5. Paul Hanson, Cowles, Neb... . 5.00 
7. Society in North Andover, Ma 5.00 
7. Society in Canton, Mass. ...........5 50.CcO 
8. Society in Helena, Mont. ............ 10.00 
8. Society in Lowell, Mass. ............. 60.00 
8. Society in-Cleveland, Ohio ........... 96.15 
to. Highland Sunday-school, Louisville, Ky., 5,00 
rz. South Congregational Society in Boston, 
Miasssaccer pamtgncenitayns sirstals) ties o lust 5O,00 
13. Society in Lincoln, Neb. ............. 37.50 
13. Society in Los Angeles, Cal........... 95.00 
17. F. J. Barrett, Holly, Michie ch thick 5.00 
19. Mrs. Mary S. Kendall, Lowell, Mass. . . 10.00 
20. Society in Yonkers, N.Y. ............ 35-10 
20. David Mullen, Philadelphia, Pa....... 1.00 
22. Percy A. Atherton, Harvard, Mass..... 50.00 
24. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. ...... 143.38 
26. Society ia San José, Cal. ............ 25.00 
26. Society in Burlington, Vt............. .50 
$826.73 


Francis H, Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Charles Emile Aimar, a member of the 
graduating class in Harvard Divinity School, 
has accepted a call from the Unitarian 
Society in Walpole, and will begin his work 


there July r. 


The Fifteenth Summer Meeting of the 
Ministers’ Union will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, June 7, at 10.30 o’clock 
A.M. Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates of Boston will 
preside. Rev. S. T. Smart of Newton 
Highlands will give the address. 
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The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 
No matter what the name, you get in any Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 
No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 


del f special needs—heavy 
‘machines fd ‘acing, Chalnless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 


little machines for young folks. 
Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 
robably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
find of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


machines for business, light 


has been already offered to show the pro- 
posed method. In it there has been no 
shortening, no rearrangement, no excision 


> 


Hartford, Conn. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
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Pleasantries, 


Cause.—Recruit: “Please, Sergeant, I’ve 
got a splinter in my ’and.” Sergeant-In- 
structor: ‘Wot yer been doin’? Strokin’ yer 
?ead ?’—Punch. 


The attitude of many toward the suffragists 
appears to be the old axiom of our school days: 
“Them as asks sha’n’t have; them as don’t 
ask don’t want.”—Zangwill. 


“More than five thousand elephants a 
year go to make our piano keys,” remarked 
the student boarder who had been reading 
the scientific notes in a patent medicine 
almanac. ‘‘For the land’s sake!”’ exclaimed 
the landlady. ‘‘Ain’t it wonderful what 
some animals can be trained to do ?’’—CGhicago 
News. 


The visitors in the historic museum gazed 
curiously at a small feather pillow which 
nestled in a glass case. “I don’t see any- 
thing unusual about that pillow,” remarked 
one of the visitors, turning to the guide. 
“Tt’s a very valuable pillow,” replied the 
guide. ‘‘That is Washington’s original head- 
quarters.”’—Drrftwood. 


For many years Dr. Francis.Patton, ex- 
president of Princeton University, wore side 
whiskers. Whenever he suggested shaving 
them, there was a division of opinion in the 
family: One morning he came into his wife’s 
dressing room, razor in hand, with his right 
cheek shaved smooth. ‘‘How do you like 
it, my dear?” he asked. ‘If you think it 
looks well, I will shave the other side, too.” 
Everybody's Magazine. 


The New York Sun knows of a man who, 
when buying a necktie, laid aside one as 
unworthy of consideration. The salesman 
picked it up and put it in a separate box. 
“Did you put it with these by mistake?” 
asked the buyer. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ was the answer, 
‘‘we have orders when five or six men turn 
down a tie to take it out and put it aside.” 
“What becomes of them?’’ asked the other. 
“We sell them to the women who come in 
here to buy ties for men.” 


CHRISTMAS IN FOUR CITIES. 


Little Penelope Socrates, 
A Boston maid of four, 
Wide opened her eyes on Christmas morn 
And looked the landscape o’er. 
‘“‘What is it inflates my bas de bleu?” 
She asked with dignity. 
‘°Tis Ibsen in the original 
Oh, joy beyond degree!” 


Miss Mary Cadwalader Rittenhouse, 
Of Philadelphia town, 
Awoke as much as they ever do there, 
And watched the snow come down. 
“Vm glad that it is Christmas,” 
You might have heard her say, 
“For my family is one year older now 
Than it was last Christmas Day.” 


*Twas Christmas in giddy Gotham, 
And Miss Irene De Jones 

Awoke at noon and yawned and yawned, 
And stretched her languid bones. 

“’m sorry it is Christmas, 
Papa at home will stay, 

For ’Change is closed and he won’t make 
A single cent to-day.” 


Windily dawned the Christmas 
On the city by the lake. 

And Miss Arabel Wabash Breezy 
Was instantly awake. 

“What’s that thing in my stocking? 
Well, in two jiffs I’ll know.” 

And she drew a grand piano forth, 
From way down in the toe! 
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Necklaces of very fine 
ORIENTAL 
PEARLS 


5IL WASHINGTON ST | 
|CORNER-WEST SF} 


THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
| ‘‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 

Steam heat in every room, private | 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 
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“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


‘‘ The Chest with the Chill in it?” 
NO REPAIR 
BILLS 


Every Interior 
Part Removable 
Cleanable 


Infallible circula= 
tion assured by 
“MAINE 


DUPLEX” 
Ice Grate 


SOLE manufacturers 
of) SS9 RT OoN ok 
WHITE” Refriger- 
ators—a provision 
chamber lined with 
SOLID INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE 
STONE, WHITE 
AS SNOW. Litho- 
“In Over a Million Homes.” fgraphed Catalogue 


REFRIGERATOR 


ask for them. 
Educational. 


MAINE MFG. CO. 
Nashua, N.H. 

A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box , West Newton, Mass. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 
An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty, Prepa- 
ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
D.D., LL.D., Visitor. For Catalogue A, address 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Printers 


(28) [JUNE 3 1909 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


23d year. Prepares for Colleges. (A few scholarships.) — 
General and special courses. Gymnasium, field sports, 
etc. Permanent home if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL £08, 


Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes. 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


Tarrytown, New eens 8 o . “i 

oR Boys. nm an estate o! 
Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester ~ 
County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and | 
scientific schools. Lower School receives So fs 4 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young — 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T.P. FARR, Princifal. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


29th year opens Sept. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and views, 
address Harlan P, Ames, Principal, Exeter, N.H 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


The Meadville Theological Sch 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy | 

scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practic: 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catal 
address the President, 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


